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WILD WEATHER. 



CHAPTEE I. 

" The long-continued war, a succession of inferior 
hardships and other unfavourable events, had so 
raised the price of provisions that the distress of 
the nation became alarming" (1772). — lAfe of 
Wesley, 

Winter, with more than its usual accom- 
paniments of wet and cold — winter, which 
means warm fires in polished stoves, mas- 
sive damask curtains, and soft carpets to 
the rich ; and a handful of smoking sticks 
in a small fire-basket, and a ragged blanket 
nailed against the broken pane for the 
poor. In the scene I am about to paint, 
however, th^e were outward symbols of 
bygone comfort. The panes in the lat- 
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ticed window were only cracked, not 
broken. There was a grate, but the fire 
had died down and had not been re-Kghted, 
for coals were scarce and money scarcer. 
On the deal table was a rush candle care- 
fully placed where the draught from the 
window could not reach it. The supper 
of bread and Dutch cheese had been 
cleared away, and a pale, lank-haired 
man, with ^ old acoount-U in his 
hand, sat sadly going over the debtor and 
creditor account, hoping to find that he 
had made some error, but in vain. When 
he had given up the effort— which was 
about as hopeless as an attempt to prove 
that two and two make five, — ^he pushed 
the book a few inches further in on the 
table, and leaned his head on his hand. 
The woman opposite, seeing this, looked 
at her husband over her spectacles, not 
intermitting the quick movement of her 
hands, which were employed in plaiting 
straw, and uttered an interrogative — 
"Well?" 
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" It is not well. They say * peace when 
there is no peace/ " said the man. 

The wife put out her hand to draw the 
book towards her. 

" Thee cannot understand my marks," 
said the husband. 

It was true; for Mr. Kathe'd figures 
intentionally conveyed impressions to his 
own mind, but he had no desire that they 
should possess a wider significance, 

Mr. and Mrs. Eathe were owners of a 
general shop in a small village in the 
West of England. The inhabitants con- 
sisted of two classes, miners and fisher- 
men. Both depended in a great degree 
on the supply of pilchards during the 
season ; and in the past year the fish, rer 
senting the treatment they had received, 
seemingly had deserted the coast. Thus, 
though the demands on Brother Bathe's 
shop had been greater than usual in every 
article save salt, the payments had been 
nearly nil. Thus, Brother Eathe owed 
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i^iaauBj to the wholesale dealers in various 
articles for which he could not satisfy his 
creditors. 

This was very sad for the couple, who 
looked their bankruptcy in the face. What 
availed it that Brother Bathe had, syste- 
matically, charged a few ounces of tea or a 
quarter of a pound of soap to the house- 
keepers of Saint Jude over and above 
what they had purchased ! He might have 
doubled the imposition and been no better 
off. 

" If I could be paid all that is due to 
me, we should be well off," said the 
man. 

The woman was lean and ill-favoured, 
with a sour expression, arising probably 
from her having found so much to disap- 
prove in the proceedings of her neigh- 
bours. She said their backslidings gave 
her such pain, that they could not but 
wonder that she should take such trouble 
to spy them out. She sat bolt upright, with 
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a trim white muslin cap and handkerchief, 
over which a grey stuff dress was tightly 
pinned. Her sandy hair was cut in a 
straight line over the eyebrows, which, by 
depriving the contour of the face of the 
brow, gave it the aspect of some morose 
animal. Her hands were lean, and covered 
across the knuckles and over the thumb 
with black-knitted mittens. In disposition 
she had grown into similarity with her 
husband, having one love, and that a love 
of money ; but she had the disadvantage 
of possessing a hate, which he had not. 

" Let me see the names in the book," 
she said; " I can guess a little then." 

She drew it towards her without waiting 
for further permission, and took the last 
pages first. 

"Widow Wilkins. Oh !— ah !— yes !— 
bread, bread, bread ! — what a sight of 
bread them children do eat ! — 'twould be 
a mercy if the Lord took some of them ta 
himself." 
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"That's true, Patience. Folks have no 
right to many if they must go in debt 
for the staff of life." 

" Here's Widow Whirlbound — she owes 
for canary and hemp-seed ! A shame that 
such a one as she should pretend to keep 
a singing-bird ! What can she want of 
it? Some old gammer's tale about her 
son at sea, I dare say ! I shall tell her 
a piece of my mind before she is four-and- 
twenty-hours older, I promise thee." 

Brother Kathe did not care for the pro- 
mise; neither did he interpose to prevent 
that disagreeable gift from being bestowed. 

"There's Welldrum's bill for sundries, 
fifteen poimds, run the whole year. I 
must give him time." 

Mrs. Eathe groaned a " Why ? " 

"Why don't thee see, thee fool of a 
woman, he is one of my congregation, and 
it would be awkward to quarrel with a 
man who pays so much a quarter for the 
benefit of having the Word preached to 
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him thrice on the Sabbath day. He did 
the carpenter's work reasonably for the 
building of the chapel, and he has never 
been wholly settled with for that altogether. 
I must give him time." 

"Why, more than three parts of our 
customers are meetingers. How are we to 
ask them for money, and how are they to 
pay thee for Mr. Craig's preaching, when 
they can't pay for their own bread ? " said 
the matter-of-fact Patience. 

" That's the dickens of it ! " replied the 
purveyor of ministers of the Gospel. 

" Then thee must ask thee brother Luke 
for the rent; and there's a long unpaid 
reckoning, / know, besides, for nails and 
tar, and bees-wax and oakum, and thread 
and canvas for the sails." 

" I don't mind ^Aa^," said her husband. 
"I will ask him for that; but I can't go 
upon him for the other." 

" What ! " cried Patience ; " who is a 
fool now? Why cant'st thee ask him for 
that money?" 
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"He can't pay it," said Brother Eathe. 

" Then take and sell his boat and his 
fixmitore! Why should we go with- 
out?" 

"He shall pay mfe my bill," said the 
husband evasively. 

" Not only the bill, but the old debt," 
reiterated the wife. 

Brother Eathe got up, pushing back 
his chair from the deal table. 

" I can't do it. Mother made me pro- 
mise, just before the breath left her body, 
that I would never go for that money, not 
for the rent, nor for the boat." 

" Didn't thy mother love thee best ? " 

" Yes ; that she did." 

*'What would she have thought had 
she seen thee, not knowing which way to 
turn for a sixpence, when he's got the 
boat, and lives in thee house, and haven't 
paid a shilling of rent since Lady Day." 

Eathe kicked the chair in his walk up 
and dowi} the small room. 
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** He hasn't got the money to pay me, 
I tell thee. He only gets his living by 
fishing, and there has been so little to 
catch." 

"He can sell his boat and his furni- 
ture." 

" Woman ! thee have a heart of stone I 
and Purity expecting her hour of travail 
daily ! " 

Mrs. Eathe's countenance became livid. 
"What has that to do with it," she said, 
in a hard tone. 
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** Far different he from that dull plodding tribe 
Whom it was his amusement to describe ; 
Creatures no more enlivened than a clod, 
But treading still as their dull Fathers trod." 

Crdbhe, 

Purity EathiS had again given promise of 
offspring to her husband, after ten childless 
years. Patience had no children, and she 
hated her sister-in-law with a wrath as 
deadly as that which possessed the maiden 
queen when she heard that her rival was 
the mother of a fair son. Now, her hus- 
band's reference to the approaching trial of 
her sister-in-law filled her with jealous rage, 
for if Purity was childless, she had never 
given promise of fertility. 
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When they were young, Patience had 
cast eyes of affection on the curly-headed 
young fisherman, handsome and agile, blown 
about by fresh breezes and bronzed by the 
summer sun. He looked so gallant standiug 
up in his boat, rising and sinking with the 
swell of the waves as he came in shore, his 
black curls flying from under the brim of 
his hat; his ipen blue-striped shirt show- 
ing his broad bare chest; his large loose 
trousers surmounting his naked feet. 

Patience looked and loved, but neither 
looks nor love produced any response. 
Luke was a wild young fellow ; reckless in 
his talk, in which he was apt to send those 
with whom he associated to the infernal 
regions, carelessly and mdividuaUy, as his 
father sent his congregation solemnly and 
generally. Thus the inhabitants of Saint 
Jude, cursed on the week-day by the young 
sailor, and on the Sabbath by the minister, 
would have been ill-sped had these dissimilar 
denimciations produced any efltect. 
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Luke was ready with a blow as well as a 
word; so ready and so effective in the use of 
his muscular arm that few chose to abide 
his wrath a second time. He drank too, 
more than was good for him, and never 
wanted a keg of brandy; for in those days 
smuggling was in full career, and many a 
cargo had Luke helped to land and to 
dispose of up the country. Patience was 
the daughter of a small coal-merchant. 
Purity, the child of a poor widow, whose 
husband had been lost at sea, leaving her 
little for the support of herself and her 
daughter. The girl was delicately beautiful. 
Even in the little village of Saint Jude there 
were different grades in the social scale. 
Miss Patience Grossman wore a neat chintz, 
and sat in the best place at meeting. Her 
hassock was covered with carpet; whilst 
worshippers of the less well-to-do of the 
congregation were content with those of 
native straw. Purity Heath had neither; 
and kneeling on the floor looked infinitely 
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more graceful, and, what was better, more 
devout. She and her mother had not long 
returned to Saint Jude, in which parish the 
elder woman had a settlement, when Purity 
was seen coming from meeting by Luke 
Eathe, as he was ascending the path from 
the beach where he had hauled in his boat. 
Luke, the wildest young fellow in the 
country side, who in every port a mistress 
found, — ^flushed and stammered a greeting, 
with his straw hat raised from his curly 
head, at the vision of beauty presented by 
this girl, with her pure red and white, 
modest brow and downcast eyes. He had 
then attained the perfection of manhood 
and manly strength ; he was over thirty, and 
she was but seventeen. Miss Patience had 
money and expectations ; Purity might have 
had the latter, but she certainly had not the 
former. Patience fully counted on the 
possession of the handsome young fisherman, 
who had never thought of her otherwise 
than a plain woman, to be avoided. 
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Twenty years before, the father of Luke 
and Amos Eathe had been deeply moved 
by Wesley's preaching. He was the owner 
of a small general shop, in the little parish 
of Saint Jude, and had two sons, Amos the 
elder, and Luke the younger. 

Blustering and bold, Luke annoimced his 
intention of going to sea; whilst Amos, meek, 
quiet, and sly, desired nothing better than 
to succeed his father in the possession of the 
shop, and his share in the converted. Luke 
was serving as a sailor in one of the vessels 
that plied for the transportation of ore from 
the small port of Saint Jude. 

If the young were more stirred by the 
preaching of Wesley than those of middle 
age, the impression was sooner wiped out; 
because the whirlwinds of passion, some- 
what more violent at twenty than at forty- 
five, swept the good seeds from the light 
soil on which it fell. Wesley appointed 
one of his converts, the elder Bathe, to 
preach thrice on the Sabbath. At first these 
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exhortations took place in the open air, but 
as the zeal of the congregation slackened, 
they shrank from the cold and wet of out- 
door preaching, and some of the wealthiest 
of the members subscribed for the building 
of a small meeting-house, which, though 
circumscribed in size, could yet hold con- 
veniently all who were likely to attend the 
Bethseda, — so it was called. The father 
Eathe being the pastor, and having had a 
little money, had expended it in the erection 
of this house of worship. This he was to be 
repaid by the seats; and he had thus a 
double motive for eloquence — to win souls 
to heaven, and to fill his own pockets by the 
numbers which that eloquence might attract. 
What did his preaching profit him when 
Luke, his son, was working aU uncleauness 
with greediness, and proving that however 
much Amos Eathe the elder might move the 
hearts of others, his precepts had no effect 
on the conduct of one of his sons. Luke 
was as objectionable as Mordecai, the Jew ; 
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not sitting in silence at the King's gate, 
but shouting his ribald songs outside Beth- 
seda at evening chapel, as he reeled home 
from the public-house, where he genoj^Uy 
contrived to finish the night by knocking 
down some one, or being knocked down 
himself, on which occasion he was led or 
brought in a wheelbarrow, with his head 
hanging out at one end and his feet at the 
other, to the immaculate dwelling of father 
and mother Eathe. He was what Solomon 
describes with his usual acuteness a foolish 
son, and the heaviness of his mother ; yet, 
strange to say, his father, one who paid the 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin to the 
uttermost, loved best the man whose con- 
duct he most condemned. Perhaps he hated 
the reflection of his own character in that of 
his eldest son ; however that might be, he 
prophesied that Luke would be called in 
God's own time, that he would be a brand 
snatched from the burning, a sheep restored 
to the fold, a prodigal seeking once more 
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the breast of his father on which to drop 
P his tears of penitence. These convictions 
were expressed on various occasions to his 
wife, Hepzibah, when as he lay in languish- 
ing estate, with small hope of regaining his 
place in the toiling world of Saint Jude, he 
began to think of the disposal of his pro- 
perty. 

He had been a wilful man in his health, 
scarcely even permitting his wife to utter an 
opinion in his hearing, and considering that 
he should debase his manly intellect by 
conversing with a creature of sagacity so 
limited; but when' his days were passed 
between the small bedroom at the back and 
the little sitting-room which looked into the 
shop, when male friends were too busy to 
come and be preached at, and he was too 
feeble to mount the rostrum to^ consign 
them to everlasting fire, Hepzibah was 
always present to receive the fulminations 
of his wrath on temporal or everlasting 
topics. Hepzibah made his tea and brought 
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it to his bedside, smoking hot, without any 
slop in the saucer, and with an appetizing 
bit of dry toast, flavoured by a sKce of deli- 
cately cut bacon. Hepzibah made his bed 
in the most comfortable fashion. Hepzibah 
heard in silence all the long harangues 
which he inflicted on her, not having the 
safety-valve of the conventicle pulpit. Hep- 
zibah cooked his roasted chicken to a turn, 
and contented herself with a drumstick; 
in return, she began to exert an influence 
unconscious to himself on her husband. 

One day when Mr. Eathe had been 
worked on by a succession of ill-conduct on 
the part of Luke, he had gone to Bodmin 
and given instructions for the making of his 
will, by which he had left the whole of his 
property, saddled by an annuity to his wife, 
to his eldest son Amos. 
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'* Look down from heaveo, and behold and yisit this 
Tine." — Psalm. 



Certainly Luke was an aggravating youth, 
and always brought trouble and disgrace on 
his parents; but when the unwilling footsteps 
of the father were driven nearer aad nearer to 
the boimdless ocean whose depths none have 
fathomed, his heart softened towards his 
younger son. Memory recalled, when he 
was reclining in the twilight in his arm- 
chair, and heard through his slumbers the 
sullen roar of the advancing surges, the 
circumstances of an hour of perturbation 
and terror, of which the images seemed to 
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increase in horror as he approached nearer 
to the untried darkness of another and an 
eternal ocean. 

He had been very anxious about the 
landing of some packages he had expected 
from London. The vessel had come safely 
into the basin, which was formed by the 
dark solid rock on one side and a pier 
thrown out into the sea on the other. The 
vessel had scarcely reached its haven when 
the storm burst in all its fury. ^ Its violence 
was comparatively.harmless within the dock, 
but the waters dark and angry raged below, 
the depths swelUng high, Hfted the vessel 
suddenly from the side of the pier, to which 
a moment sooner it had been in juxta- 
position. Amos Kathe had one foot on 
the vessel's side and one on the pier, when 
a suddent movement displaced one support. 
He stood for an instant, one terrible instant 
of suspense, poised with one leg over the 
gulf beneath, then staggering, fell with a 
frightful cry into the dark waters. The 
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returning vessel threatened to crush him 
against the pier. He felt himself strug- 
gling, helpless, imable to seize anything 
within the suffocating depths. In the effort 
to breathe, he swallowed large gulps of brine. 
He tried to dig his nails into the oozy sides 
of the smooth stone pier, but the slimy green 
seaweed gave no support — ^then he sank, 
and believed that his last hour had come, 
when a strong grasp seized the collar of his 
coat, and he was dragged half stifled to 
the surface of the water. Then there were 
many to aid, and the father opening his 
blinking smarting eyes, saw the face of 
Luke fixed into an expression of terror and 
anxiety which repeated its image on the 
brain of Amos Eathe months after the 
occurrence had passed from the mind of his 
careless offspring. 

Luke had seen the peril of his father, and 
dared the imminent danger of being drowned 
by the struggling man or crushed between 
the ship's side and the pier. He celebrated 
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the event on the evening of the day when 
it occurred by a parody which was many 
degrees less irreverend than the original, 
which was and probably is still sung in 
Dissenting places of worship. 
The parody ran thus : 

''When I did mj old father see, 
Tumbling like porpoise in the sea, 
He was by no means joyful." 

As he roared this doggrel under his 
father's window as he staggered home, 
while Amos was trying to recover by sleep 
the shock his constitution had received by 
his terror and by the chill of his inmiersiony 
Hepzibah groaned over Luke's depravity, 
aifed Amos said, ^^The drunkard made songs 
upon me." 

Luke had a pleader of whose appeal to 
his father's heart he was unconscious. 

It was a wHd vine which grew under the 
window of the little garden at the back of 
the house, and which was that of the bed- 
room which Amos occupied. 
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One day when Luke was a child, he had 
stolen a handful of raisins with which his 
mother was about to make a pudding, and 
finding a seed in one larger than the rest, 
he planted it under the window of his 
father's bed-room, in his own Uttle garden. 
It had grown up into a wild vine, and 
frisked about the walls and over the porch 
of the door, rejoicing in the soft climate of 
southern England, and clothing the old 
cottage with nature's fresh loveliness. 

When Amos looked out at the clinging 
tendrils and rich foliage of the plant, he 
thought with love of his reckless son, and 
believed in his ultimate salvation. 

As he lay on his sleepless bed during the 
hor-rs of mght, while Hepzibah, «ne„n«Lu, 
of the contraband thoughts which occupied 
the brain of her lord, snored by his side, he 
listened to the rustling of the vine leaves 
which nodded on the casement, and thought 
of his son Luke ; sometimes when the winds 
sang their old tempest tune, sounding as if 
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they bore on their blast the cries of drown- 
ing men struggling in the waters they had 
evoked, the branches of the plant, torn from 
the shreds of woollen which bound them to 
the stone wall of the cottage, were driven 
violently against the cottage door, and 
seemed like Luke demanding an entrance 
to his father's house and his father's heart. 
Luke was at sea, and Amos trembled lest 
the vessel which bore him should founder 
in the gale, and Luke have no time to re- 
pent. He was afraid, so much had sickness 
tamed his proud spirit, to ask his nurse to 
go to the point of the cliff and see if the 
^ Jumping Joan ' had come in ; she, if she 
suspected the cause of his anxiety, had no 
idea of airing herself so unnecessarily before 
she had cleaned the house and prepared break- 
fast. Amos was impatient to get into the front 
room which commanded a view of the shop. 
Some customers might come in, and then, as 
every one knew every inhabitant of Saint 
Jude, he would call them in to have a little 
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chat and find out if there was any news of 
the 'Jumping Joan.' He sighed to find 
that Hepzibah was too busy to assist him to 
move at present, and his heart was beating 
with the restless perturbation of anxiety. 
Suddenly the light through the doorway was 
darkened, and the cheery voice of Luke 
greeted him. 

" Well, dad ! what. cheer ? " then his face 
saddened. " Not so well, father ?" 

'^ Oh ! yes, Luke, I shall be better now, 
but the wind was high, boy, and I'm glad 
to see thee safe." 

Luke got his father up with more tender- 
ness than could have been anticipated, and 
then took him in his muscular arms and 
deposited him in the easy-chair in his sitting- 
room, regardless of the objurgations of his 
mother, who declared first that he could not 
move his father, then that he shpuld not, 
and lastly that he desired to kill him by 
dropping him by accident on the stone floor. 
Luke looked round at his mother with 
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smiling contempt as he arranged a cloak 
over the knees of Amos. 

" I'll step in again^ father, when mother 
goes out/' he said in a whisper, which Hep- 
zibah did not hear, as she was rather deaf^ 
and his father gave a secret sign of assent. 

Luke seemed by his conduct to promise 
the fulfilment of his father's hopes of his son's 
reformation. He went but rarely now to the 
ale-house, and attended the chapel thrice 
regularly on the Sabbath. It is true that 
the deity he went there to worship was a 
beautiful and innocent girl ; but, as he was 
silent as to the attraction, his father gave 
him willing credit for a higher motive than 
an earthly love. He avoided his former 
companions; their excesses and licentious 
talk disgusted him. He loathed their irre- 
verend observations on women, for he was 
purified, even as she was pure, by the in- 
fluence she unconsciously exerted. He was 
a man of strong passions, but with quicker 
perceptions than those with whom he asso- 
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ciated. He knew instinctiyely that it would 
be useless to ask for her love till he had won 
it by worthy conduct, when a circumstance 
occurred which brought him under her 
notice. 
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"He dares the dangerous wave, 
Through the wild surf' he cleaves his way. 
Lost in the foam nor feels dismay, 
For he goes the crew to save." 

It was a Sabbath day, and the inhabitants 
of Saint Jude were coming from the chapel, 
which had vibrated and groaned in the vio- 
lence of the winds which swept along the 
coast, when they perceived a vessel struck 
on a rock, a motionless mark for the fury of 
the winds and the waters. 

The inhabitants of Saint Jude forgot the 
dinners which awaited them at home, and 
all trooped down to the pier to try to see 
the vessel more clearly than in the street 
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where the meeting-house stood. In this, of 
course, they did not succeed, for she was 
lost in a veil of white foam from the waves 
that dashed over her in quick succession. 

Amongst those who looked on was Purity- 
Heath ; her eyes full of holy pity, her 
mouth partly open from anxiety, because 
her breath came too quick and hurriedly. 

^^ Poor souls ! their time will be but short 
now," they said, seeing the men like black 
specks through the salt spray that dashed 
over them as they clung to the mast. 

"Can nobody save them?" said Purity, 
looking round on the men, mostly fisher- 
men, who hung over the pier in their 
eagerness to watch the conclusion of the 
tragedy. . 

Luke was near, and knew by instinct who 
had spoken, though his broad shoulders were 
presented to Purity. He turned to the girl 
suddenly, his face bright with the spray of 
the waves which dashed against the pier and 
over the crowd of observers. 
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" Any one belonging to thee, over there ?" 
he asked. 

" No, no one; but theyVe folks belonging 
to them elsewhere, no doubt, poor crea- 
tures ! " 

'^What would any one give to save 
item?" Luke said, scarcely knowing how 
to frame his thought, which was, "Would 
fihe give herself to me if I did ?" 

" Christ died for men,'* said Purity. "He 
will reward those who will follow his foot- 
steps." 

The words, uttered in a still sweet voice, 
were heard through the whistling of the 
wind and the roar of the waters. 

" Father Simon," said Luke, " wilt thee 
lend me thee's rope, and take the chance of 
never seeing it whole agin ? " 

"What's up now?" asked the old man. 
" Thee's never a-going to try to swim out 
and the tide coming in and the wind in 
shore?" 

" A man may die but once," replied Luke. 
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^' I should like them poor devils to have a 
chance. Let me have the rope ; thee can go 
to father for another if thee like, if' tis spoilt.'' 
"Take the rope, boy, and good luck to 
thee." 

Purity stood on the higher ridge of the 
pebbles; a group of men gathered round 
Luke, and she saw no more for a few 
moments. Two women were near her ; old 
Sally Eosemary, the midwife, and Mrs. Eye, 
the monthly nurse. 

" Poor fellows ! " said the latter. 
"What dost thee say?" screamed Sally 
Eosemary. 

"They can't hold long!" shouted the 
nurse. 

"Why! in course they can't. Where's 
the use of howling that into my ears ? " 

" 'Tis the tempest carries away the sound, 
Sally. No offence," replied the nurse, who 
did not wish to irritate the midwife any more 
than the midwife the nurse. 

"Whatever are they a-doing of now?" 
shouted Sally, in her turn. 
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Purity sat down on the shingle, and 
covered her face. 

"Why, there's a leaked man. O Lor I 
who can it be ? They're all alike without 
their clothes. They're tying a rope round 
his body. Old Simon ha' got the man's 
clothes over his arm. He's saying good,-bye, 
and shaking hands all round. 'Tis that 
dare-devil, Luke Eathe. I know him by 
his beard." 

Nurse Eye wiped her eyes with a very 
small handkerchief of dingy red: "Poor 
fellow I he'll never come back no more." 

" Oh, nurse ! " moaned Purity, from her 
seat amongst the pebbles. 

" Well ! " screamed nurse ; " what's that 
to thee," seeing the grief rather than hearing 
the moan. 

Purity only answered : "I wished him to 
go." She had to repeat this three times 
before the old woman heard what she said. 

"Wished! a fine wish thee have made 
of it, gal. Thee'U be whht enough afore 
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theeVe done with this night's work. [ Wi^ht 
being Comish for sad.] A fine thing thee 
is to go sending young men to their graves 
afore their time; and there wasn't Luke's 
equal in all the country round for looks or 
for speret!'^^ shouted Sally. 

" No, nor for wickedness either ! " screamed 
nurse. 

They were silenced now, for nurse was 
peering through the mist made by the foam 
of broken billows. 

" My eyes," said Sally, " have got a cold 
in them. Canst thee see anything ? " 

" Only a black speck now and then be- 
tween the rollers bobbing up and down. 
He ain't going out ; he's changed his mind ; 
he's a coming back." 

A long pause. 

"Where is he now?" asked the mid- 
wife. 

" He's a swimming to the Cow-and-Calf 
sideways. He ain't a-coming back. He's 
a-resting a bit on the rock. How the wind 
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do blow! 'Twould blow the hair off his 
head, only the wet sticks it close. Well; 
there's a big wave ! It washed half over 
the old Cow and covered the Calf. He's 
gone now. I can't see no more of him." 

Another pause. 

^^ What did thee say ? " screamed Sally. 

^' He's gone ! washed away ! " shouted 
Nurse Eye. Well, neighbour, he's neither 
pillow nor bolster to me, so I'll go home. 
Come along ! I've got a pilchar' and taties ; 
thee shall ha' half if thee's help me home. 
Eheumatics is wus a-standing in the cold 
wind." 

The girl stood alone on the ridge of 
pebbles. She thought the two old women 
most unfeeling not to remain and watch for 
Luke Eathe. She did not know, with her 
fresh, sweet youth, what it was to be racked 
with pain, and be too old and forlorn to 
excite commiseration or to procure relief. 
Purity hoped that Luke had not been 
washed away when Nurse Eye had pro- 
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nounced . on his fate, for she had seen the 
hlack speck buffeting the billows, some- 
times surmounting them, sometimes lost in 
the trough of the sea, but seeming to gain 
dowly in his progress towards the vessel. 

The shades of evening now united with 
the foam-mist to conceal him from her 
straining sight. Then Purity knelt down 
on the shingle, and prayed for Luke's pre- 
servation, " Lord of heaven ! Lord of 
•earth ! Lord of sea ! Save him ! save ! 
save ! " 

Purity felt that she would give her own 
life now to recall him. He had hazarded 
his for her sake ! If he died, she would 
have destroyed hun. Her high-flown feeling 
of benevolence towards the imperilled men 
was forgotten. "Oh, if he were to come 
back, what joy ! Come back ! " she cried, 
as if he could coma near and obey her — he 
who was now struggling for life in the dim 
waters, nearing the vessel, which was deadly 
in its floating fragments to an unwary 
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swimmer, weary of his toil, and seeing his 
way imperfectly throngh the whirl of 
waters. 

She remained for some minutes unseen or 
imnoticed. Those of the congregation who 
had lingered were tired of waiting to look 
when they could distinguish nothing but 
the monotonous recurrence of the waves 
dashing on the shore, or the thick atmosphere 
in the distance which revealed no object. 

A knot of men were still standing near a 
half-sunken rock, from which Luke had 
started. They made a dark spot on the 
beach. 

Purity had the reluctance which is felt 
by all modest girls to going up to an assembly 
of men. She dreaded rude jesting from the 
elder, or even a rough attempt to snatch a 
kiss from the younger ones, but there was 
something in their gravity and silence which 
encouraged her. to draw nearer. 

Not a word was spoken for some time ; 
several had their hands on a coil of rope. 
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whicli they had ceased to pay out; there 
had been no further demand for it at the 
other end. They looked at each other, 
those bronzed and weather-beaten men, and 
their rough countenances had in their 
expression a look of awe and concern. 
Suddenly old Simon drew a deep "Ha!'^ 
from the bottom of his chest. 

A sign had been a^eed on between him 
and Luke, that if he reached the mast safely, 
and succeeded in attaching the rope, he 
should jerk it with aU his strength thrice. 
When Simon uttered that first exclamation, 
it was from feeling a movement in the rope 
unlike the gradual swaying demand made 
by its lengthening distance ; but any unin^ 
tentionaJ obstruction might have made that 
jerk— that single one — but, on the second 
and third, the old man still holding the 
rope flung his hat in the air, wA gave a 
loud " Hup^ ! " His companions felt the 
triple sign as the rope hung in their slack 
iandfl which tightened instantly to sympathy, 
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and their voices took up the jubilant cry* 
"Fasten the rope tight round this rock; 
feel that it don't chafe ; now, lads, we must 
look out, no easy matter at this time of 
year. Stop ! I forgot ; jerk the rope 
three times that they may know we're 
ready." 

They waited tiU hope had nearly died out. 

" They would only come one at a time,'^ 
muttered Simon, "for fear 'twould break. 
There's some one on it now, it dips sa 
heavily." 

Some of the fishermen had gone back 
and got tarred ropes which they held aa 
torches. The yellow light fell on the 
stalwart figures of the fishermen and their 
intent faces, as they gazed out into the 
darkness. It would cheer any poor soul 
struggling through the surf, and guide 
them to safety. 

It fell faintly on the delicate, shrinking 
figure of Purity, who stood afar off, but near 
enough to gather hope from the disjointed 
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exclamations of the men. There was now 
the deep silence of expectation amongst 
them. Some living creature was passing 
weary graspings along the rough rope to- 
wards the light. It let go, and would have 
been carried back into the deep from which 
it was painfully trying to escape, when one 
of the men rushed into the water and hauled 
ashore a youth, scarcely able to articulate. 
Another caught him in his arms and, fling- 
ing him over his shoulder, carried him off 
to his cottage. Then came an old seaman 
and, after a long interval, a man in the 
prime of life. The sufferers were received 
and disposed of by different men of their 
own class, who had the sympathy bom of 
conviction that the same misfortune might 
to-morrow happen to either of themselves. 
Besides this, there was nothing to tempt 
their cupidity. When the pieces of wreck 
washed ashore, they should have the luck of 
it ; in the meantime, the shipwrecked men 
were Welcome. 
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'^Oh! where is Lnke?" cried Purity, 
coming up to old Simon. 

" Where's who ? " he shouted. " What's 
thee a-doing out this time a-night, little 
maid?" he said, peering into her face. 
^' Don't cry, and spoil thees face. Go home ; 
he'll come last." 

Purity retired; but she went into the 
darkness only. She could watch the group 
and the dipping rope from a distance. 

At length there was another shout, the 
light flashed over a glistening pair of white 
arms grasping the dripping support. The 
men gathered round. Then there were 
loud voices of congratulation, and presently 
the small group dispersed. 

And Simon said to Luke, " Put on thee 
clothes. There was a maid a-looking for 
thee. She went that way," pointing in the 
direction where Purity disappeared. 

Luke needed no further hint. He sprang 
forward, and, seeing a white figure in the 
distance, pursued and overtook it. She 
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felt her heart beat quicker as she heard 
his step and felt his grasp. 

" Is it thou ! " he cried, " out in the dark 
cold night ? " 

Purity's teeth chattered. " I could not 
go back ; I wanted to know," was all the 
girl admitted. 

^ ^ How many ? Three saved ; all that were 
left. It was for thy sake I went." 

Purity said nothing, but began to walk 
towards home. She feared* the fierce young 
spirit she had conjured up to do her 
bidding. 

He walked by her side in silence all 
through, the village till they came to Mrs. 
Heath's cottage, the porch of which was 
darkened still more by creeping plants. 
Then Luke passed his arm round the shriak- 
ing girl, and pressed with his her virgin 
lips. 

^* Girl ! thee hast saved three lives this 
night," he said; "thank the Almighty, and 
don't grudge a poor fellow his dues." 
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He laughed as he left her with a feeling 
of triTimphant happiness. She should be 
his wife. He had never failed to attain 
what he had desired hitherto. He went 
back to his father's house, and crept softly 
to his bed, not to disturb him, and dropt 
asleep, thinking of the strife his arms 
had waged against the body of waters 
which threatened to swallow his labouring 
breast ; of the darkness ; and the turmoil 
of the winds ; of the dark hull of the parting 
vessel ; of the drenched men he had grasped 
to guide their hands to safety ; and, then, of 
the delicate, innocent girl who had prompted 
the deed, and whose pure lips had re- 
paid it. 

Luke asked Mrs. Heath to give him her 
daughter. The mother was unwilling to 
permit such an alliance. She had seen 
solemn looks of admiration fixed on the face 
of Purity at meeting by Amos Eathe, the 
elder brother of Luke. He was like the 
elder brother in the parable; and being a 
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prudent woman, she doubted whether the 
penitent prodigal might not return to 
wallow in the mire of his former iniquities* 
Purity was too timid to contend ; but Luke 
entreated his father to do something to start 
him in the world, and to enable him to 
marry. There was a cottage belonging to 
his father which was empty, and would just 
do ; and if his father would buy him a boat ! 
Luke, like more educated sons, seemed to 
think that his father should have no wish 
on earth except to gratify his desires, and to 
Uve in abnegation S Jown, 

His father told him that he was grown to 
man's estate, and ought to provide for him- 
self before he took a wife. He would, 
however, allov him to live in the cottage 
rent free, but he must keep up the repairs 
of it ; for the boat he had no doubt the 
man who built it, would consent to be paid 
so much a week. If the debt was not 
cleared off at his death, Luke would find a 
hundred pounds left to him, with which it 
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might be paid ; if it were already paid by 
weekly instalments, Luke woidd have the 
money for his family. 

These communications took place when 
Hepzibah had left the house on an errand, 
sent purposely by her husband. 

To Luke he intrusted the instructions for 
a fresh will, by which the cottage was left 
to him at his father's death and a hundred 
pounds in gold. Luke contrived that the 
attorney from Bodmin should call at the 
public-house in the village, just as Amos 
had been driven up in the donkey-cart by 
Luke, at his especial request. '^ A pen and 
ink was brought out and the parchment 
duly signed in the presence of witnesses — 
as neither of the three were of the feminine 
gender, the circumstances never transpired 
during the lifetime of the testator, which 
was the reason probably why the residue 
of his life was comparatively tranquil. 

Hepzibah — quiet, obstinate Hepzibah — 
would never have rested had she known 
the fact, till the will was cancelled. 
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Luke married Purity. Her mother had 
<^pos«l her »nion with her low till 
refusal was sHenced in death. She was 
as violent as her child was meek ; but 
Purity's quiet stubbornness was more than 
a match for her mother's tumultuous oppo- 
sition. 

The young girl wept, but dried her tears 
on the broad breast of her young husband. 
Luke was not a bad helpmate, considering 
the evil auguries that had attended his 
spring-time of life. Comfort reigned in 
their small cottage so long as the life of 
Amos lingered in its worn-out receptacle ; 
but death came, and the widow was found 
to have been provided for by an annuity to 
be paid by the elder son, to whom was left 
the whole of the property ; no mention of 
any kind being made of Luke. The only 
will found was that which had been made 
years before, in the heat of the father's 
anger against the dissipations of Luke's 
youth. In vain the disinherited son de- 
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clared there was one made subsequently. 
The lawyer bore testimony to having made 
one, and the three witnesses were alive and 
ready to aver that they had signed a will 
on a certain occasion, of* the contents of 
which they were of course ignorant; but 
what availed it in the face of the fact that no 
will was found saving the one of earlier 
date ? Sixty pounds was still owing for the 
boat, and the house which Luke had con- 
sidered his own was now his brother's. 
Hepzibah kept her apron to her eyes whilst 
Amos searched the old bureau to seek for 
any documents besides the old will which 
lay obtrusively at the top of one of the 
pigeon-holes. 

When the matter became clear that Luke 
was to derive no benefit from his father's 
death, but must pay rent to Amos for the 
cottage which he had reason to believe was 
his own, the suspicion of foul play plunged 
him into suUenness. He had no bitterness 
towards the dead. He believed that his 
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father had meant well towards him, and had 
carried out his intentions, and that his brother 
or his mother, or both conjointly had de- 
stroyed the document. He stood with dry 
eyes at his fetter's grave, nor did he join 
in the parting hymn which the mourners 
poured forth after he was lowered into the 
earth. He spoke not a word to his mother 
nor to Amos, who seemed overwhelmed 
with grief, and turned away to what no 
longer seemed his home, as it was in the 
power of his brother to expel him from it 
by giving him six month's notice. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'' This famine hath a sharp and meagre face, 
'Tis death in an undress of skin and bone, 
Where age and youth their land marks ta'en away. 
Look all one common sorrow." 

Dryden. 

Luke's life now altered, and with it his 
manners. His hatred to his brother made 
him more than ever daring in the pursuit 
of his occupation. He was determined 
never to owe him a sixpence for rent after 
the day on which the quarter became due. 
For this he dared the threatening ocean when 
other fishermen more prudent remained at 
home. For this purpose he cut off every small 
indulgence which had made his life pleasant 
— he no longer smoked his pipe, nor drank 
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his pint of beer ; this hardness extended even 
to his wife, whom up to that moment he had 
enjoyed to see dress as neatly as any one 
could be in their station of life. Now 
Purity's blue ribbons had lost all their 
colour, excepting where a slight tint lin- 
gered in the folds of the bows, and the 
straw plaits of her bonnet, dried up and 
embrowned by the sun, gaped apart from 
each other like blistered planks on a stranded 
boat. She never complained of privation, 
but watched him with the yearning eyes of 
love, in his comings and goings. She had 
no child to divide her affections with her 
husband, and when any object could be 
distinguished, Luke would be sure to see 
the delicate figure of his anxious wife 
watching for him on the ridge of pebbles, 
to greet his return, on the spot where she 
had first remained to guess whether the 
sea had overwhelmed him in his heroic 
struggle to preserve the life of others. 
Purity loved and feared her husband. Such 
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feelings are not incompatible. Everything 
that Luke did was right in her eyes. Had he 
beaten her, she would have persuaded herself 
that she deserved it. Besides, she had crimes 
unwhipped of justice on her conscience. 
Luke, who occupied by his business on the 
great waters, was in the habit of giving his 
wife the money he earned by the sale of his 
fish, and leaving her to pay the bills there- 
with. Her brother and sister-in-law had 
succeeded the defunct Amos and Hepzibah 
Eathe, in the possession of the general 
shop. When money had become scarce, 
Purity naturally did not pay that which 
she had not, in lieu of the tar, oakum, 
canvas, nails, and thread purchased for the 
repairs of the boat. She could not bear to 
damp the pleasure of Luke's return by 
telling him that he owed money that his 
gains could not liquidate ; the small sums 
he was enabled to give her paid for food 
only — food of the simplest kind — ^bread, 
oatmeal, porridge, fuel. Thev loathed the 
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fish, which formed their staple article of nu- 
triment. Those oily fresh pilchards seemed 
as if they could not be swallowed; they 
were better dried. Then even those became 
luxuries — ^at length they were not to be had. 

The last skewerful of these had been 
taken down and fried, one by one, when 
Luke returned home from his voyages, 
drenched with wet, and chilled by ex- 
posure, faint and weary, having toiled aU 
night and caught nothing. 

When their lives had been young and 
prosperous, they had wished for children. 
Now the grey paU of privation had 
shadowed all their days, a new claimant 
for their deficient food threatened to add 
to their difficulties. Luke's wife became 
again pregnant, and he, who had had that 
latent desire for offspring which men feel 
who have no experience of the pain and 
peril of childbirth, now was ready to curse 
the little creature who threatened to put 
in its claim for the already too scanty 
meal. e 2 
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Tilings were in this state when one day^ 
Luke heing absent from home, Purity felt 
the pangs of hunger so keenly that she 
went off to the shop of Amos Kathe, her 
brother-in-law, to see if she could wile a 
loaf from the counter without paying for 
it. This she thought possible if Amos 
should be alone in the shop. 

Amos was getting his breakfast in the 
Uttle room which had been the post of 
observation of his father when he was yet 
alive. He saw, without the necessity of 
rising, the faded blue ribbon that was 
passed over Purity's cottage bonnet, and 
rejoiced that Patience was busy with the 
lid of the kettle, which had dropped in 
when she was fitting it on after refilling 
it. It was no easy matter, as many a 
housewife has found, to fish out from the 
steaming receptacle what has slipped in 
with such provoking ease. 

The bell attached to the shop half-door 
gave notice of the entrance of a customer^ 
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«id Amos was divided by his lingering 
tenderness for Purity and his terrors of 
his wife. The first prompted him to rush 
into the shop and give her what she had 
come to purchase " on credit," that mockery 
to one who had none. The next was to sit 
still and choke himself — unintentionally, of 
course— with a crust. This produced a 
fit of coughing, and Patience, who had 
but little of the quality indicated by her 
name, irritated by the eflfect of the boiling 
steam on her fingers, and the yowling of the 
^t over whom some sprinkKngs of hot 
water had Mien, steuek Amos so violently 
between the shoulders, that the back bone 
of that spare man seemed to rattle imder 
the percussion, and he held up his hands 
voiceless, to implore for mercy by that mute 
gesture, thinking that the remedy was 
worse than the disease. 

"Go out into the air," said Patience, 
" thee's eyes are starting out of thee's head, 
and thee's nose is like an old radish. " 
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The last uncomplimentary part of the 
speech sent Amos from the back door. 
Though Purity's beauty had faded away for 
yery trouble, and her clothes were shabby, 
he could not bear to be seen by her when 
his nose was like " an old radish." 

Mrs. Eathe looked at a broken bit of 
looking-glass to see that the whiteness of 
her round-eared cap had not suflfered in the 
shower of smuts that had sprung up iand 
fallen during the tea-kettle disaster, and 
then pinning her neckerchief over her flat 
figure to a perfect angle of precision, she 
stepped into the shop to see who the 
customer might be, for not being so tall as^ 
her mate, she had not recognized the faded 
blue ribbons which disgraced Purity's bonnet. 

Thus she entered with an apology ready 
on her lips, " I am sorry, mum," then seeing 
Purity's wan face, she pulled up suddenly 
with, "Oh! 'tis you, is it?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Amos, 'tis I," said Purity 
timidly. 
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" I'll thank you to call me by my name. 
I am Mistress Eathe." 

^^I beg pardon, I am sure," said Purity; 
^' I meant no oflfence, Mrs. Eathe." 

Then she stopped, conscious that the eyes 
of her sister-in-law were taking in every 
deficiency in her wardrobe ; she said nothing, 
and had she not been too hungry, she would 
have gone out of the shop again without 
uttering a word ; but the smell of the hot 
bread was too tempting not to prompt the 
effort to possess one of the loaves. 

She felt sick with the yearning to eat; 
her mouth filled with cold water; she was 
feeble and staggered a little, and then 
clutched the coimter for support. Her 
fingers slipped off the well-worn wood, 
which long use had polished, and she fell 
back against a pile of cheap prints which, 
though they had been attractive in their 
day, and would still make comfortable 
clothing, had remained for months without 
purchasers, because there was no money to 
pay for them. 
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*^Do take care, woman!" said Patience 
crossly, as Purity recovered her balance. 
*' There! you nearly threw all the prints 
down on the shop floor, where dirty feet 
come, like your own," she added, looking 
down to the gaping worn-out shoes which 
disfigured Purity's small feet. 

^'I came in pattens," the poor woman 
explained ; " there is nothing that will come 
off, I think, on the floor." 

^^May I ask what you are come for, Mrs. 
Luke. / am an active person, I like to go 
about my work in the morning betimes. 
Says Mr. Comkrake, the baker, this morn- 
ing, ' 'Tis a pleasure, Mrs. Rathe, to see 
things kept so tidy in a shop, so clean and 
neat; it sets off the loaves, you see, and 
makes folks eager to buy them,' Says I, 
^ Mr. Comkrake, there's folks willing enough 
to buy the loaves, but not a farthing can I 
get in payment for them.' " 

"They look very nice," said Purity. "I 
was thinking if you would trust me for one, 
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I will pay you," she said, with a quiver in 
her voice, "when Luke brings me home 
Bome money.'' 

"Luke bring you home money!" cried 
Patience, in a scofl&ng tone ; "a pretty story, 
indeed. Everybody knows where Luke's 
money goes when he gets any. I saw him 
coming out of the Chough the other night, 
as I was coming from meeting." 

''He only went to get me three-penny- 
worth of brandy, because I fainted right 
away," said the younger woman. "I'm 
often faint now, and that made me stagger 
against that heap of prints." 

" I tell you what it is. Purity ! we have 
not seen the colour of your money for six 
months; there's near two quarters of rent 
owing, and a long shop bill too. Your 
husband must find the money ; my Amos is 
not going without his due, whilst a profli- 
gate scamp like Luke is drinking the tap dry 
at the public-house. You must sell the boat, 
and pay what rent you owe, and turn out of 
our cottage." 
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"Oh! sister-in-law, don't be so cruel ?'^ 
cried Purity, edging herself nearer to 
the loaves, and putting her hand out 
surreptitiously, to pick oflf a piece of soft 
bread which hung loosely where it had been 
separated rudely from its companion in the 
oven. 

"Keep your hands from picking and 
stealing?" shrieked Patience. "I think 
the commandment was meant on purpose 
for such as you." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Eathe, let me have the loaf. 
Can't I do anything in return ? I can wash 
for you." 

" And iron, too, I suppose. Look at the 
strings of your apron, the heater never a» 
much as run over them to flatten them out. 
Such slatternly ways." It was true that 
Purity had become indolent under the effects 
of her joint sufferings from starvation and 
pregnancy. She was silent now ; she saw 
that further appeal was useless ; she wished 
to pluck up an appearance of not being so 
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dreadfuUy disappointed as she was in reality. 
Pussy had jumped on the counter, and was 
sitting up, twisting her lissom spine to 
enable her tongue to reach the uttermost 
parts of her back, where lingered the moisture 
caused by the splashing from the hot kettle. 

" Your cat is in very good condition ; she 
is fat enough." 

" Yes, nasty thing ; she is going to bring 
more life into the world, where ^tis not 
wanted," said the barren sister-in-law, look- 
ing at Purity's figure viciously. " I think 'tis 
a pity young infants can't be put out of the 
world, like young kittens, when there's 
nothing for them to take to when they 
come." 

With this ominous wish ringing in her 
ears, Purity passed out of the shop. 

" She isn't a bit pretty now ; no colour 
left," said Patience to herself, " and she was 
puckering up her face just as if she was 
a-going to cry," she added in a tone of satis- 
faction, as she believed her taunts had pro- 
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duced that effect, " I'm glad I made her 
feel," said she. 

It was quite true that Purity was crying. 
She had nothing to eat herself, and nothing 
to give Luke when he came back. Her 
eyes were hollow, and her cheeks pale 
from lack of nourishment. She was turning 
down the road which led to her home, when 
she heard some one running behind her; she 
stood on one side, that he might pass, but 
the pursuer did not take advantage of the 
movement. 

"Pu — ^Pu — ," he gasped out, and she 
turned and saw Amos Rathe. He squeezed 
a guinea into her hand. "Say naught," 
he jerked, and then he pointed where the 
baker's cart was leaving some loaves at a 
<5ottage. Purity could not thank him 
save by her looks, her gratitude was speech- 
less, then she ran towards the cart breath- 
less, but freed from the thought of starva- 
tion for a week. 

" I wonder if my nose is so very red, and 
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if Purity saw it. I hope that guinea may 
comfort the poor creature ; how pretty she 
is still!" And then Amos thought that he 
had but nine left of the cherished ten which 
he had taken from his mother's pocket after 
her death ; he had never told his wife of 
this windfall. He could not have given any 
aid to Purity had lie not possessed it 
Patience was aware of every sixpence he 
had ; these guineas excepted. He was in 
bad circumstances himself, and felt very 
much in his secretiveness as a sailor might do 
who, when his companion and himself had 
divided short rations, had concealed a 
small store for his own private consumption. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' When I have thatched his house he would throw 
tne down." — Froverh. 

Amos heard great part of the conversation 
between his wife and Purity, and being 
driven to an extremity of anger and pity, 
he had retired to a warehouse of which only 
himself had the key, and kneeling down 
over a particular plank, poked a rusty nail 
under a knot in the wood, which he lifted 
up, and then drew from the receptacle an 
old netted purse containing ten guineas. 
He took out one, replaced the purse safely, 
and then hurried away to give the money to 
Purity. He had a horror of the purse, from 
the recollections it excited, connected with 
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his mother's deathbed. Sons, however 
dutiftd, have a natural preference for their 
wives in comparison to their mothers. 
When Patience first came to reside under 
the same roof as Hepzibah, she seemed to be 
docility itself, and the widow thought her 
son had done well in marrying one so 
gentle and obedient, but it had been the 
gentleness of the rider who determines to 
mount a vicious horse, and proceeds fairly 
and softly till he is safely seated in the 
saddle, when he can turn the head of the 
animal as he pleases, and flog him at leisure 
till the brute is compelled to go the way 
preferred by the creature in power. Hepzi- 
bah found herself ignored to a great degree, 
both by her son and her daughter-in-law ; 
she could not complain that Patience was 
ever insolent in words, but she simply went^ 
her own way without taking any notice of 
Hepzibah's advice. The married couple 
talked to each other in a low voice on 
subjects full of interest to themselves, and 
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in which the widow would have been glad 
to have taken part, but the younger folks 
could not understand the sense of de- 
solation felt by one who had once been 
everything in her household, and was now 
only an incumbrance. She had nothing to 
occupy her. She was not permitted to do 
any of the cooking, consequently, though 
she had all that she absolutely required to 
eat and drink, it had not the peculiar charm 
for which she craved. She was particularly 
fond of a skimmer cake ; that is, a flat kind of 
suet dumpling, suspended on the surface of 
boiling water for a short time in a skimmer 
of clean bright tin. She held forth on the 
deliciousness of skimmer cakes on several 
occasions, where suet dumplings appeared, 
without being listened to ; at length, with 
her pale face flushing slightly, she asked 
Amos to request Patience to let her make 
one for herself. 

Patience answered that she could not let 
her mother-in-law go muddling the things 
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about in the kitchen ; she had had trouble 
enough to get her out of such ways, and 
that she would make the skimmer cake 
herself for mother. It was placed on the 
table, white outside, and a deep heavy- 
line of indigestible flour and grease in 
temaUy. 

Hepzibah cut her allowance in two, and 
pushed the plate from her, and Patience, 
said she expected nothing better from such 
a mixture. 

Hepzibah observed that there was no 
fault in the mixture, but in the cooking, 
which answer was ignored both by Amos 
and his wife. 

When Hepzibah, headed at every turn 
by her daughter-in-law, became ill, she 
could not complain of neglect, for she had 
food, drink, and attendance ; she was aware 
that she was an incumbrance, so that her 
daughter-in-law wished her dead, and her 
son, who loved money as she and her hus- 
band had done, would be consoled for her 
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removal, by the consciousness that her board 
would be saved. 

" Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
jfrom it,'' Hepzibah used to say when she 
had given her little Amos a bright silver 
sixpence as a schoolboy, and told him to 
save it till he got more. His education had 
all tended to this point, and Hepzibah was 
reaping the harvest of the crop she had 
sown. 

Hepzibah used to watch from her window 
on the sabbath, Luke and Purity going to 
the chapel, (where a stranger officiated and 
preached, Amos not having the gift of elo- 
qence) which she had no longer strength to 
reach, and her heart yearned too late towards 
her younger son. One Sunday night it was 
the tui^i of Amos to sit up with his mother. 
She had the restlessness that told of coming 
death, and nothing could go well with her. 
The pillows were uncomfortable, and Amos 
beat them up in vain. The room was suffo- 
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mating, she declared, and her son opened the 
window, wrapping himself in a blanket. 

"Son, I should like you to go for a 
doctor; he might do me good, IVe got 
money to pay for it." 

"Mother, 'tis a dark night, could you 
not wait till morning; very likely you 
will be better then, and won't want him." 
Amos grudged the fee to the doctor, whose 
attendance he felt would be a useless 
expense. 

She sighed wearily, and did not contend. 
She tossed impatiently on her pillow. 

" Oh, how weary ! " she said ; " and things 
seem so different now to what they did in 
health. Amos, come near and hold my 
hand — hold it tight, dear son; perhaps I 
shan't die if you do. Thee don't ^i%nt me to 
die, Amos, do thee ? " 

" No, no, mother ; of course not," said he 
in an uncomfortable tone. He felt a re- 
luctance to tell an untruth to a dying person, 
and he was conscious that he had sometimes 
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thought it would be be a mercy that the 
Lord should take Hepzibah to himself^ 
especially when Patience kept him awake at 
night to tell him how great a trial was his 
mother to her forbearance. 

"Will it be light soon, Amos?" said 
the dying woman. "I had rather die in 
the day ; going away in the dark must be 
dreadful." 

" But in the presence of God there is un- 
failing brightness," said her son, " and your 
title to the skies is certain, mother. You 
have laid your soul at the feet of Jesus, and 
you cannot be afraid to die. The just shall 
live by faith ; shall they not also die by 
faith?" 

" The just," said Hepzibah, " alas I 
Words ! words ! I felt them once, but now 
they seem to me as a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal." 

There was silence for a short time. A 
rushlight was burning in a basin, and Amos 
sat in an easy-chair by the side of the bed, 
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mth his right hand grasping the left hand 
of his mother, and his eyelids without his 
own will closing, now and then, seduced 
into repose by the warmth and silence of 
the room. Suddenly he was aroused by a 
deep broken voice saying, "It is there ! " 
He aroused himself immediately, and turned 
his head to look at his mother, whose eyes 
glared wildly, whilst her finger pointed to 
the old bureau. 

"What is it?" asked Amos, in a tone 
both querulous and tremulous, for there was 
something unnatural and ominous in his 
mother's manner and tone. 

" What is there ?" he asked again, having 
received no answer to his query. 

" How it shrivelled and crackled," said 
Hepzibah, " and twisted like a living crea- 
ture in the flames, like a body consumed 
inheU!" 

"What did, mother?" 

" Never tell it, boy; never tell. Swear that 
thee will never tell thee mother's crime." 
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" How can I tell when I don't know ? '^ 
whined Amos. Then, a sudden light strik- 
ing on his mind, "Mother," he cried, "da 
not even whisper it. I won't know it. I 
swear I won't be told. Thee art a wicked 
woman to want to tell me," he cried 
in an agony, lest his knowledge should 
compel him to make restitution. 

There was a long silence ; his vehemence 
had terrified the woman, though she had 
only a confnsed idea of what had occurred.. 
Then the compelled repose made her doze a 
few moments, and pass into the last sleep 
she had on earth. She awoke with her 
intellects brightened. It was as though 
a person were brought blindfolded to 
the verge of a precipice, and just as he 
were impelled to go over the brink, the 
handkerchief were snatched from his eyea 
to show the horrors of the inevitable 
plunge. 

" Amos," she said, and her face was grey 
with that tint that never comes but once in 
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life, and is the fore-shadowing of death, 
" give thy brother a hundred pounds and 
the cottage. It is his, but never say that it 
was thy mother that burnt the will for thee 
sake. Swear ! " 

" I swear, mother, never to mention the 
matter.'' 

The woman's voice died away in indistinct 
murmurs, but she seemed happier ; at least 
her son thought so. 

As the chilliness of morning drew on, 
Amos slept, weary of regarding the jerking 
movements of Hepzibah's right hand, as she 
tried to catch the motes which gathered 
before her glazed eyes. When he awoke, 
the hand was lying still on the bed. It 
could worry him no longer. He aroused 
his wife and went for a poor neighbour to 
pay the last offices to the mother who had 
imperilled her soul for him ; but before he 
did this, he dived his hand down to the 
depth of the pocket of the dress she had 
worn, and took ten guineas from it, contained 
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in the old netted purse. There were a few 
shillings in silver which he left, to lull 
the suspicion of Patience, who was always 
ftdl of wonder how "Mother" spent the 
annuity which Amos had paid to her, — a 
quarterly claim which had made the con- 
tinuance of Hepzibah's life a vexation to 
the daughter-in-law, and her death a 
circumstance for which Amos felt he was 
consoled. 

The information she had given him before 
her death made his heart disquieted and his 
spirits depressed. He told himself that it 
was impossible to make restitution to Luke 
for the hundred pounds, without betraying 
the nature of the transaction which he had 
sworn to his dying mother never to com- 
municate. 

After his father's second will, the man who 
had built the boat had fallen into distress, 
and asked Amos Rathe to give him the rest 
of the money down, taking off five pounds 
for the sake of the accommodation to him- 
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self, and Amos thus became his son's cre- 
ditor, and after his death his successor and 
elder son, who was sole executor and legatee, 
with the exception of the annuity of Hep- 
jzibah. At any event he would turn it over 
in his mind, and whilst he did so, he resisted 
the eflEbrts of Patience, who urged him to 
extreme measures against poor Luke. He 
had been eager to receive the rent during 
his mother's lifetime, and to take instal- 
ments for the payment of the boat money, 
reserving five per cent, interest on the sum 
still owing. This Luke had paid through 
the instrumentality of the publican, who had 
known both men from their boyhood, for 
Luke would never speak a syllable to either 
his mother or his brother. The objection 
Amos felt to urge Luke to continue his 
payments was, partly because he knew 
that in justice he ought to refund the 
money he had already received, and partly 
because he could guess correctly that un- 
less his brother sold the boat, there was no 
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possibility of his paying Amos what he 
owed him. 

Matters ruled ia this maimer when he 
had made that gift of a guinea to his 
brother's wife. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

** 'Tis the song and the sighing of the weary, 

Hard times, hard times, come again no more ; 

Many days you have lingered about our cottage door^ 
Oh ! hard times come again no more. 

''"lis a sound that is wafted across the troubled wave, 
"Tis a wail that has died along the shore, 

'Tis a dirge that has echoed from o'er the lowly grave,. 
Oh ! hard times come again no more. 

To make any restitution of the money Luke 
had paid for the rent or for the boat was 
now out of the power of the elder brother. 
Poverty had griped him as well as others 
with her bony hand. 

Hard times had come, the crops had been 
deficient both of wheat and barley. Wind, 
driving rains, had swept over the half- 
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ripened grain, and the fruits of the earth, 
soddened and scanty, were scarcely fit for 
consumption when gathered into barns. 
Loaves of the coarsest barley were fourteen 
pence the quartern loaf. Animal food could 
not be obtained but by the rich, and even 
they felt the pinch of the increased prices. 
As if to accumulate suffering on the poor, 
the supply of fish was reduced almost to 
nothing. In vain the fishermen exposed 
themselves to the bitter cold of the frosty 
air and the turmoH of the winlxy storms, 
they scarcely obtained enough for the con- 
sumption of themselves; and no one, not 
compelled to live on fish, could realize the 
loathing the constant consumption of such 
food occasions. Half-naked children were 
seen, with blue toes and fingers bleeding 
from the swoUen joints, striving with frantic 
clutches to remove the limpets from the 
rocks at low water, and whimpering at 
their want of success; but the elder boys 
^d girls interfered and drove them away, 
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and after a few days the limpets had dis- 
appeared under the strenuous hunger of the 
seekers. 

Farmers who held their grain realized 
enormous prices. All that a man hath will 
he give for his life, which sometimes means 
his stomach. There were two of different 
characters within ten miles of the village of 
Saint Jude. One was a simple-hearted 
country gentleman, who had inherited a 
small estate which had descended without 
material increase or decrease for more than 
four hundred years — till his succession to it. 
He was called by every one in the neigh- 
bourhood Uncle Tom — ^not that he had any 
nephews to give the title, but uncle is a 
term of affection and respect in ComwaU ; 
and Uncle Tom Carmichael deserved both 
these tributes in the opinion of most of his 
neighbours. When Tom had been a boy, 
he frequently played with a bright-eyed 
child of a miner, who worked in Wheal 
Roseanne, a few miles off. His playfellow 
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at Koseanne was very poor, but was endowed 
by nature with a beautiful person and a quick 
intellect. When Tom's father — ^the old 
squire as he was called — ^rode out, having 
lost the elasticity which made him spring 
from and back to his saddle, the boy Tregellas 
was ever at the gate to set it wide open and 
to receive a penny for his pains. He was a 
boy spoilt by his mother, who could not 
endure that he should go under ground 
with his father. She was a fine masculine 
specimen of humanity ; and by the sale of 
l^, gee«, and egU in :Lmg which 
she was very successful, she bought some 
tools and began to enclose a piece of waste 
land for herself. She employed Jack on this 
embryo farm, thus giving a valid reason to 
his father for retaining him above ground. 
Many were the sneers levelled against De- 
borah Tregellas when she sowed her bit of 
land tilled by herself and her boy ; but the 
scoffers sung to a different tune when an 
abundant crop rewarded her ; and the prices 
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liaYing increased rapidly between the sowing 
and the reaping, made the venture un- 
usually profitable. The father Tregellas 
took a certain portion of work in the mine, 
purchasing it from the captain at a settled 
price on the chance of surplus ; and the lode 
proving more rich than had been anticipated, 
the stores of Dame Tregellas were added to, 
and a larger piece of land outlaid. This was 
the beginning of the Tregellas success. It 
sprang up like the gourd of Jonah ; but was 
not, like that plant, destined for speedy- 
decay. On the contrary, the Tregellas 
family have, for the last eighty years, 
rejoiced in a weU-eamed peerage. 

When Jack, the apex of the pyramid 
of their success, became a middle-aged 
farmer, there was no one who knew better 
the signs of the times ; no one who had a 
greater contempt for his neighbour Uncle 
Tom, who had no idea of improving his 
property ; who would give his last guinea to 
any one in distress, and who thought of 
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nothing but sport. Uncle Tom had a wife 
who was like dejected pity at his side, 
always applying her voice, which was not 
soul-subduing to Tom's feelings, to induce 
him to give up hunting, which she asserted 
would send his body to jail and his sOul to 
hell. Uncle Tom did not believe in the 
prophecy; or if he had a vague terror at 
the notion, he used to declare one might as 
well be hanged, or damned, for a sheep as 
for a lamb. On that principle he deter- 
mined to hunt as often as he could whilst 
he was on the surface of the globe and the 
outside of a prison. He always declared, 
like the children, that " he did not go to do 
it," ^. ^., to keep hoimds. During the last 
months of his father's life, a bitch in pup 
had come astray to West Grange ; she was 
a fine hound, and the youth fed and housed 
her, when in due time she produced three 
couple of puppies. They were the pride and 
delight of Tom's heart; and as his father 
only kept an old pony for his son, Tom ran 
hunting on foot. 
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His neighbour Jack was doing farm- 
work all this time during the day ; and in 
the evening he used to go to the clergyman, 
who was willing to instruct him in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Latin, and mathematics. 
For this he refused any payment, but re- 
ceived it, nevertheless, in constant presents 
of poultry, eggs, and butter, from Jack's 
mother — to say nothing of straw to bed up 
his reverence's horse. 

When Tom succeeded to his father's 
estate, he had the pleasure of riding instead 
of running after his hounds, and many of 
the neighbouring gentiemen joined in the 
sport. The day concluded at the house of 
one or other of the members of the hunt in 
revel and iU-managed merriment. His boon 
companions enjoyed the amusement he 
afforded them, but they never offered any- 
thing towards the support of the pack, nor 
probably would Uncle Tom have accepted 
any pecuniary help, had it been offered. 

Uncle Tom's substance wasted apace. 
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The dogs ate up his barley-meal by day, his 
Mends drank his heavy port at night. 
Thea port wine wa« givTn up, and Jl- 
interested hangers-on at the Grange were 
so very good-natured as to consent to drink 
Uncle Tom*s strong ale home-brewed. Even 
that was consumed, and fresh supplies of 
malt and hops declined without ready 
money, which was not to be found. Uncle 
Tom sold all his wheat at a moderate price^ 
soon after harvest. Oats he kept for his 
horses, now reduced to two hunters — one 
very old, the other young. And for oat- 
meal for his dogs, sometimes they had a 
windfall in the shape of a dead horse, or a 
lamb imtimely dropt; but oats made the 
staple commodity of their food. 

Wheal Koseanne had passed into other 
hands. The proprietors, of whom Jack 
Tregellas's father had been one, having made 
their fortunes, and seeing that the depth 
from which it ever would be in future 
necessary to bring the ore, would materially 
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diminish the profits. Two sleek horses now 
carried the wife of John Tregellas, Esq., to 
the village church, which was at some con- 
siderable distance from Saint Jnde. 

Poor Mrs. Carmichael, at the beginning 
of her married life, had enjoyed a similar 
conveyance; now she rode on a pillion 
behind the whipper-in. The carriage horses 
had been sold, and replaced by hunters. 
There was but one solitary haystack in the 
farmyard at the Grange. The name had 
become a mockery, so empty were its 
granaries. Prices kept up. TregeUas's farm- 
yard was rich with stacks of wheat, barley, 
and oats. At the Grange the family had 
been for some weeks reduced to barley- 
bread. The oats were running short. There 
was one hunter, a fine young animal bred 
by Uncle Tom ; there was another, very old, 
nearly thoroughbred, of spirit and courage 
unequalled; both were lean beyond the 
proper leanness of a sportsman's horse. 

Uncle Tom was resting against the win- 
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dow-sill of the dining-room, and flattening 
his well-shaped nose against the panes, 
waiting for the dogs to be brought round. 
'Twas very sad to think that something 
must be done — ^that conviction so painful to 
a sweet-tempered, undecided man. The dogs 
must be parted with. No one could tell 
what a wrench this resolution gave to the 
man who loved every individual animal in 
the pack, and had bred them nearly every- 
one himself. Now. they come. There was 
Comrade, dear old fellow, rather infirm, who 
always had a bit of animal food kept for 
him because he required to be better fed 
than the rest; there was "Wanton, such a 
beautiful sprightly bitch ; there was Har- 
mony, with such a nose for detecting a 
latent scent, and such a voice to record it. 
All had their merits in the eyes of their 
master. 

^^They would hang the old ones,'' he 
said, with his voice breaking into a 
sob; "they had better be shot by Joe 
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Mundic" — ^that was the kennel-man and 
groom. 

He came up now, touching his hat, and 
as Uncle Tom threw np the sash to speak to 
him, the dogs all crowded their cold noses 
against their master's hand expecting the 
bits of bread he had been in the habit of 
giving them. He rang the bell and ordered 
some to be brought. 

"If yon please, Sir, 'tis the only loaf 
left," said the maid servant, who had suc- 
ceeded the footman. 

"I must have it for the hounds, let who 
may go without," said the master, and the 
loaf was divided. 

"Is it meet to take the servant's bread 
and give it to the dogs?" murmured Mrs. 
Carmichael. 

"There will be nothing for them to- 
morrow," said Joe Mundic. 

"Yes, they will have food to-morrow 
for a day or two ; then by the time that 
is done, they will have a better master 
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than I have been," said Uncle Tom, 
sadly. 

" The Lord forbid ! " said Joe. 

Mrs. Carmichael was a godly woman and 
a little deaf ; she offered Joe a slice of seed 
cake on hearing that holy name uttered in 
a tone of profound earnestness. 

"'Tis rather stale," said the old lady 
apologetically ; " somehow folks don't care 
to eat ^my cakes as they used," she said 
simply, forgetting that the chance-comers 
missed the glasses of sherry or of strong 
ale with which the slices of cake had been 
usually accompanied. 

Uncle Tom asked for a portion of the seed 
cake and distributed it amongst his hounds. 
Had he ever read Sterne, the notion of a 
hoimd eating seed cake might have seemed 
to him a parallel to a donkey eating a 
macaroon; whilst he fed them he thought 
of the morrow, when the oatmeal would have 
been consumed ; he thought, too, as he was 
caressing them of his neighbour Tregellas, 
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and how he, Tom, had saved a puppy of 
Jack's from destruction by declaring it was 
his own, when it had been found hunting in 
the woods by a hostile keeper. The puppy 
that belonged to Master Thomas Carmichael 
<30uld not be subjected to the disgraceful 
rope which would be the portion of the dog 
with an ill-name, i.e.^ the name of his peasant 
master Tregellas, and Jack Tregellas had 
expressed as much gratitude as his loutish 
manners had permitted when he received 
back the truant puppy. Uncle Tom looked 
back through the vista of years, and saw the 
curly-headed urchin waiting, cap-in-hand, 
for the penny thrown to him by the elder 
darmichael, and thought of him now — a tall, 
burly* creature, of gentleman-like appear- 
ance and pompous manners, who, alas! 
unlike the unhappy Uncle Tom, could look 
the whole world in the face, for he owed not 
any man. 

Uncle Tom did not think of the alteration 
time had made in his own appearance, and 
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that he had become a little wizen old fellow^ 
whose head gear consisted of a tight-buckled 
flaxen wig during the day, and one of simi- 
lar shape formed of grey worsted in the 
seclusion of his bedroom and private sitting- 
room, called, by a complimentary infringe- 
ment of truth, his study. He would 
call on Tregellas to-day and ask him to lend 
him a hundred pounds on the hounds and hia 
young hunter. Tom would prefer this to 
selling the dogs. The hunter was quite 
worth the money. How should he ever re- 
pay Tregellas ? — ^he did not know. He had 
old family plate much worn, and of an anti- 
quated pattern. Perhaps Tregellas would 
lend him money on that ; he did not know 
what its value would be melted down. The 
old horse should die this morning ; no one 
else should ever mount him and over-weight 
his shaking fore legs, or pull his poor mouth 
about. He would order him out into the 
strawyard aiid have him shot before his own 
eyes. He had had but three feeds for some 
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weeks, when he should have had four and 
beans. 

"'Twas the kindest thing that could 
happen to him," said Uncle Tom ; " and if 
any one would reload the horse-pistol and put 
its muzzle here," he said to himself — ^placing 
his finger under his ear, and thus displacing 
his best wig, " 'twould be the kindest thing 
to do for me." 

He put on his hat, and went to the 
stable where he had loaded and primed 
his pistols. " The hounds will have a meal 
for a day or two on his carcase. Lead 
Saladin to the strawyard." 

"You are not going to have the 'old 
OSS lunged," said the stableman, " at this 
time of day ? Why he's past that, sure- 
Ue." 

" I'm going to shoot him," said Uncle Tcm, 
in a hard voice, that he might not let it 
break into a sob. 

"Shoot him! What! Saladin? That 
I've bedded up every night, and cleaned 
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out and groomed every morning for these 
fourteen years! You can't mean that? 
Master." 

" I'm a ruined man, Joe. They may sell 
me up at any time, and then who knows 
what owner the old horse might have ? " 

" You go nigh to break my heart, Sir. 
Look at the poor old fellow a listening 
like a Christian to what you are saying. 
There's the mark of the stub that staked 
him that day you cut all the great folks 
down when we met at Wheatear Bottom. 
There's the scar on his shoulder where the 
branch scratched him as he took you over 
the five-barred gate, going into the osier 
bed. Do you mind. Sir, how the turnpike 
man found you and Saladin both asleep, 
you nodding over his neck, when he came 
down late at night to let you through the 
gate, after that long day at Polgooth ? " 

^^ I can't help it," cried Uncle Tom, turn- 
ing his head aside ; " he must die." 

Joe turned away too, and coming back 
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as suddenly, produced from his breeches- 
pocket an old greasy purse of leather, out 
of which he plucked five guineas. " IVe car- 
ried them cussed bits of money ever since I 
was forty years old, to bury me ; but I'll 
buy Saladin, and leave my body to the 
parish ; 'tis all they will ever have had to do 
with me, and they need not grudge that. 
Take the guineas, master — and let me have 
the old horse — no one can touch him if he 
is mine." 

Uncle Tom could not speak ; he dropped 
the pistol, and it fell on his com, which sent 
him off into such an awfiil fit of cursing that 
Joe said afterwards it made his cap stand up 
on his head to hear him, under the influence 
of which he hurried Saladin back to the 
stable, and gave him an extra feed of com 
to comfort him for the perturbation of spirits 
Joe felt sure he must have suffered when 
his speedy execution was discussed. 

Joe Mundic, however, was disturbed in 
mind. Like the great Atossa, he was " cursed 
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in every granted prayer." He had saved 
the life of Saladin, and was his possessor, 
but starvation stared both himself, his mas- 
ter, and the horse in the face. There was a 
little com left, but what would the dogs- 
have to eat to-morrow ? Joe Mimdio 
scratched his head in perplexity, and in 
this unhappy state he remained till called 
on to exertion, which will be narrated in 

* 

the following chapter. 

Folks have an unhappy propensity to re- 
bel against the powers that be when they 
are hungry. The hundreds of men wha 
delved in the bowels of the earth, and 
there devoured the small portion of dry^ 
bread or cold potatoes which their women 
could spare from the children, began to find 
it hard that the pittance was daily becoming^ 
less, and that the stocks in the farmyard of 
Squire Tregellas were some of them em- 
browned by age, some yellow with ripeness. 
— the fruits of the past autumn ; all were 
objects of desire to the hungry folks, who 
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gloated on them as they passed them, but 
who knew that the squire was waiting for 
prices even higher than those the market 
then gave. 

The men saw these tempting objects as, 
with Kghted candles stuck in the front of 
their hats, they passed to the mouth of the 
pit. They cast sinister looks at the trea- 
sure, with desire quickened by their crav- 
ing for food, and by the remembered moans 
of the little ones they had left at home. 

Murmurs mounted into menaces, and 
menaces into a determination to take by 
force what was withheld by parsimony and 
the desire of added wealth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" If you would know the value of money, try to 
borrow some." — Proverb, 

• 

Uncle Tom rode along on his soKtaxy 
hunter, and meditated with a sigh on its 
perfections, which must soon be the pro- 
perty of another. 

" My thoughts are all in a jumble," said 
the unhappy old squire. '^ I can't stir my 
elbows as it were, so hemmed in am I by 
debt ; and yet I feel that I had rather ride 
the bay at a six-feet stone wall than ask 
this fellow for money." He checked hi& 
horse with a feeling of indecision at this 
thought, — ^then his eyes fell on an old 
pointer, who trotted by his master on the 
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turf by the side of the highway to save his 
paws from the flinty road, and remembered 
the soft pleading eyes of the pack at home, 
and how soon they would miss their barley- 
meal. It had long been innocent of any 
admixture of dripping, and now the meal 
itself was running short. " I must sell them'' 
he decided. Then when he thought of 
their being rated and beaten by men 
ignorant of their dispositions and various 
perfections, he half determined to shoot 
them aU, and flnish by shooting himself. 
" It woidd be better for them, poor brutes, 
and better for me." 

But the squire's ideas of a future state 
were rather misty. Mrs. Carmichael was 
always representing to him a gloomy vista 
of fire and brimstone, as his portion in 
eternity, for the sins he committed in hunt- 
ing and shooting, and in doing anything 
except listening to the exhortations of Mr» 
Craig, and the recapitulation of his own 
offences, and those of mankind generally. 
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He was not sure how it might be in that 
unknown country, to which we are all 
bound. He had been wont to be comforted 
by dim recollections of his school tasks, of 
which the sixth book of Virgil had always 
seemed to him the most attractive. 

The images presented by the Elysian 
Fields were delightful. " Soluti per campos 
pascuntur equi.'' The freed steeds cropping 
the luxuriant pasture, and wandering at will 
around their former masters, without even 
their halters, made him happy in the 
thought that he should still have the 
associations with those whom he had loved 
in life. 

Those were to be there, '' quse cura 
nitentes pascere equos," who had the care 
of the shining steeds, which gave him 
hope that Joe Mundic would have a good 
place. He was rather di&turbed that 
there was no mention of hounds. He had 
rather a contempt for a nation which did 
not consider dogs as worthy of beatitude. 
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The idea of sitting on the grass with his 
old companions, ^'Isetumque choro pseana 
canentes," which he rendered, singing merry 
hunting songs in chorus, was fax more 
agreeable than playing on the harp and 
singing Hosannah in the highest. He felt 
te never should perform on any instrument 
but the hunter's horn, and should be utterly 
out of place amongst the angelic choir. Put 
them out, in fact. Then he thought of his wife 
and Mr. Craig, and wondered whether Virgil 
and the ancients knew more or less about the 
matter than those two worthy people. He ob- 
served that no females seemed to recreate in 
the blessed fields— and this gave him a pang 
— ^for he had an underlying of love for his old 
woman ; but, then, she said that he would 
bum in hell, and she should play on a golden 
harp in heaven; and that, seeing him in 
torments, she should not be able to give one 
drop from the celestial fountains to moisten 
his parched tongue — so he rather preferred 
Virgil's view of the subject. 

VOL. I. H 
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There liad always been a drop of comfort, 
at any event, in this recollection, though 
not heaven-descended. Therfe might be a 
chance, he thought, of renewing his friend- 
ship with Saladin and the bay, and with 
many others whom he had sent to the Ely- 
sian Fields by a bullet in their brains when 
they were worn out. A rich man who orders 
an old servant to be shot deserves Ho praise, 
but he who knows not where to turn for a 
five-pound note, and refuses the small sum 
offered by the dealer, is as commendable as 
was poor Sheridan, who claimed credit for 
never having voted against his conscience, 
needy and tempted as he had ever been. 

Mr. Carmichael now had jogged on till he 
reached the residence of Mr. Tregellas; that 
worthy man was a magistrate now and an 
M.P. He dwelt in a brand-new house, 
surrounded by luxuriant pleasure-grounds ; 
these were protected by high walls, and the 
great gates were as high and of soHd oak. 
Those who are accustomed to the posses- 
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sion of wealth, aad have derived their es- 
tates from a long line of ancestors, are gene- 
rally liberal in their permission to the public 
to partake the pleasure of strolling under 
their stately trees and through woodland 
paths; but Squire Tregellas grudged that 
any foot less wealthy than his own should 
^ver ruffle the carefully pressed gravel 
walks, unless the intruder came for his 
ionour or use. 

Mr. Carmichael rang at the bell, and 
being admitted, Ije led his horse at once to 
the stable, and loosened his girths and fast- 
ened him to the manger, pulling down a 
Uttle hay for his amusement. 

"Master is within," said the groom. 
^' I'll give the horse a feed while you are 
^-talking. Sir," he added, for XJncle Tom 
was as generally beloved as those gentleman 
are who are cheated by every one connected 
with them. 

" Master is in his library," said the foot- 
man, who was dressed in the most gorgeous 
of liveries. H 2 
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Mr. Carmichael would have drawn back 
had he had a chance, for the notion W seeing^ 
the great man surrounded by his wealth 
was more repellent than if he had met him 
under the canopy of heaven, and where the 
same breeze fanned the cheek of both, and 
the same sun or shadow fell on each alike. 

The gaudy footman threw open the door^ 
and, placing a chair, announced Mr. Car- 
michael to his master, who sat for a few 
^. instants glaring at the new-comer without 
speaking to him. When Uncle Tom came 
close to the table, Tregellas arose and shook 
him by the hand somewhat coldly in reality^ 
but with .n affectation of ™mft. 

"You will like to come near the fire^ 
squire," said the rich man, for nervousness 
had made Carmichael's hands cold as death, 
and blanched the ruddy face till but two 
purple spots of colour were seen on his 
cheeks. 

" 'Tis long since we met," said Tregellas» 

" Would you take a seat ? " 
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" Yes. You used to come out with the 
lounds in former days, but you have quite 
given that up." 

" Business, business ! " said the rich man 
pompously. " Besides," and he glanced at 
his reflection in a glass, which revealed his 
handsome figure, thickened a little too much 
T)y age and good living, " I am not quite so 
light a weight as I was thirty years since. 
It would take a very good hunter to carry 
me over a five-barred gate now." 

Carmichael looked down with the suspi- 
cion of a smile on his wan cheek, which he 
concealed by dropping his pocket-handker- 
chief, aad stooping over it to pick it up 
again. He remembered that even in the 
spring-time of life Tregellas had never found 
a horse that he considered sufficiently trust- 
worthy to carry his precious weight over a 
doubtful leap. 

As he looked up again his eyes fell on a 
large painting of a young man driving his 
^word into the body of a prostrate Sepoy 
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foe. The turmoil of a pursuing fight waa 
around him, and the sparse camions of the 
British were mowing down, like ripened 
wheat, the troops of Hyder Ali at the battle 
of Mulwagghe. 

" That is my son. Sir Gilbert Tregellas,^^ 
said the squire, with a look of pride. " He 
is pursuing the beaten black fellows. There 
is his colonel. Wood by name, in the back- 
ground." 

Carmichael looked grave. The represen- 
tation of the noble game of war made him 
shrink and shudder inwardly. 

" What do you think of it ? ^' asked the- 
proud fjgither. 

"I always like to give the fox fair law 
when he is started," said the old sports- 
man. " Those poor fellows seem to me as^ 
if they were chopped in covert." 

Their eyes then fell on a single portrait, 
kitcat size^ and the old man's face soft- 
ened at the sight of the marvellous beauty 
represented, the soft curls shading the fore- 
heady and the deep hazel eyes. 
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" Where love in depth of shadow held his throne." 

" What a beautiful girl I^" cried Car- 
michael. 

"Lady Inez, daughter of the Duke of 
lona, my daughter-in-law," cried Tregellas 
with pardonable pride. 

"I never saw a handsomer creature," 
said the old man enthusiastically. "Your 
son seems a fine big fellow, too." 

"Six feet two inches," replied the pom- 
pous father. 

"A heavy weight for a hunter," said 
Carmichael, thinking he would not exchange 
his little wizen carcase for all that noble 
length of limb and breadth of shoulder. 

"A love match," continued the host 
slightly. "The ladv saw mv son on his 
«L from Indk. He is v^ hancteome. 
He i, eonridered very like me You knew, 
of course, that he is a K.C.B." 

"I don't see the likeness," replied the 
old man, whose desire to borrow a hundred 
pounds could not make him cringe to the 
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possible lender. In his secret thought, if 
the younger man had proved his valour, it 
was very unlike the elder, whose shirking 
of every difficult fence, wall, and gate gave 
the old sportsman a mean opinion of his 
courage. 

" You have no children, I think ?" said 
Tregellas loftily. 

Having been acquainted with Carmichael 
from boyhood, Tregellas must have been 
cognizant of the existence of little Car- 
michaels had any ever moved on the face 
of the earth. 

" No ; no children. My Betsy has been 
a barren branch. Perhaps, as she says we 
are all to go to hell, 'tis as well that the com- 
pany should not be increased. I have never 
missed children when I have looked at my 
pups. Children are all devils to animals. 
They poke their wicked fingers in the little 
blue eyes, and try to pull them open before 
nature intends it; or they squeeze them 

till the breath is almost out of their bodies. 
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Por variety, perhaps, they swing them by 
the ears, or hold them up by the tail, or one 
of the little delicate legs. No, neighbour ! 
I'm glad your son is a comfort to you 
and an honour ; but I don't envy you him, 
nor your grandchHdren either. Vm gone 
to the dogs in more senses than one ; and 
that brings me to what I have to say, and to 
the reason I came to your fine house. I 
want you to lend me a hundred pounds." 

Carmichael felt he must say it without 
<)ircumlocution, if he said it at all. 

There was a dead silence when the words 
iad been uttered. Mr. Tregellas looked on 
the ground ; and Mr. Carmichael looked at 
him to discover by the face of his former 
•companion what chance there might be of 
his request being granted. 

Mr. Tregellas cleared his throat; when 
lie spoke he uttered but two words — 

" What security ? " 

It was now Carmichaers turn to look 
-down. 
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"I thought,^' he stammered, "that you 
would take my note of hand — that you 
would not be hard on an old neighbour." 

" Do you expect me to give you a hun- 
dred pounds, Mr. Carmichael ? A man who 
asks to borrow without security, is only 
begging in a sheepish fashion for money 
which he knows he cannot repay." 

" I had no thought of that— of defrauding 
you," said the poor old man, whose ideas 
were somewhat misty ; "for the matter of 
security, there^s the hounds; there's the 
bay nag; and there's the old plate, 'tia 
worn and it has got my crest on it, but I sup- 
pose 'twould tell for something, melted down. 
There's the testimonial the neighbours gave 
me for keeping hounds for so many years 
and never asking them for a penny, not even 
for a cap. The test, had three hundred and 
odd guineas spent on it. You could not 
lose. 

" That weed of a thing ! " cried Tregellas. 
" The bay would never carry me, and — I 
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don^t know that you may not have given 
these silver articles as security to some 
other parties." 

Mr. CarmichaePs face flushed. 

" Had I done so, I should not have asked 
you to advance money on them. I will 
send the testimonial to you as soon as I get 
home. You need not give me the money 
till you receive it." 

" Have you brought a stamp ? " said Tre- 
gellas, half drawing out a drawer within 
which shone the gleam of red gold. 

Carmichael nodded. 

" What per cent, do you mean to pay 
me?" 

" What do you require ? " 

" I will let you off for ten, deducting the 
suBl from the principal, if you agree to 
purchase ten sacks of wheat at the top 
market price." 

Carmichael groaned. 

" Say oats and barley," suggested the old 
man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** Order, a banished rebel flies the place, 
And strife and uproar fill the noisy space." 

Blaehmore. 

At this moment a dull mcompreheiisible 
roar, like the sound of a troubled ocean 
beating on the pebbly beach, was audible. 
J!ach of the men paused and listened. 

"'Tis the wind," said Tregellas; but 
the snow remained clinging to the naked 
branches. 

"^Tis more like the sound of rushing 
waters," said Carmichael. '^ The mill dam 
has burst, perhaps." 

But neither of the men was satisfied 
with his own conjecture, nor with that of 
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his companion. They looked out on the 
lawn, visible through windows that opened 
to the ground. There was a hard, what is 
called a black, frost, in contradistinction to 
a white frost. The'grass on the lawn was 
so stiffened that it would scarcely have 
yielded to the weight of a heavy foot. The 
larches bore their burden of frozen snow 
without a movement to displace it. The 
mysterious sounds came nearer and nearer ; 
they seemed like voices of multitudes 
coming on the still air, and then sinking 
again in the distance. 

Tr^ellas and Carmichael looked at each 
other with faces from which every remem- 
brance of their late conversation was ba- 
nished. Tregellas was pale with terror; 
Carmichael with awe. Tregellas rang the 
bell fttriously, his nervousness avenging 
itself on the wire ; but before it could have 
been answered in the oniinary course of 
things, the footman put his head in at the 
door — 
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" Oh, Sir ! The miners have risen. They 
are coming along the road in swarms — 
hundreds of men! They are coming this 
way ; they swear they will have your blood, 
and will pull the house down, or bum it,* 
and you too ! " 

"Shut the shutterd," said the old fox- 
hunter. " Have you any pistols ? Let us 
barricade the doors and windows, and then 
they may do their worst." 

He rushed to the window to close them, 
but stopped suddenly, for already the heads 
of some of the foremost were peering over 
the high wall with which the rich man had 
surrounded his domain. 

" There is no time, I fear. They are 
dropping over the waU,'' cried Carmichael. 

" They are hammering at the gate," said 
the footman. 

"Where can I go? Where can I 
hide ? " exclaimed the master with pitiable 
terror. 

" You cannot hide here ; they will hunt 
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€very hole and comer for you, Sir," said the 
footman. 

"And smoke you out," added Canni- 
chael, " or dig you out.'' 

" Gracious powers ! What can I do ? 
Take the hundred guineas, but save my 
life," cried he to Carmichael, as the foot- 
man, with an exclamation of increased 
alarm, ran out of the room, on hearing that 
impatient hands were battering the back 
and front doors at the same time. 

The great man had had his luncheon on a 
small table in the library close to the cosy 
fire. Carmichael removed the dishes and 
plates, and taking the tablecloth, he un- 
folded it and threw it over the head of the 
terrified squire. 

"Go out of the window; they are occu- 
pied in breaking the doors down, and don't 
think of this easier entrance. Stoop down 
and nm over the white frozen snow till you 
get to the plantation, then steal across to 
the Grange as fast as you can, and tell Joe 
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Mundic from me that he must hide you safely. 
Take some money. I won't answer for any 
that you leave behind. In twenty minutes^ 
time the whole room may be gutted out." 

Mr. Tregellas threw a bag of the borrowed 
gold to his adviser, and snatched up a 
pocket-book himself , containing fifty pounds. 
He was unwilling to leave his precious gold, 
but the shout of exultation, as the front 
door gave way to the efforts of the mob^ 
quickened his movements. 

" What shall ycm do ? " he asked, with 
tremulous earnestness. 

He had a hope that his boyhood's com- 
panion might stay to defend his household 
gods for him; but to do this Carmichael 
had no intention. 

"I shall wait aad watch you till you are safe 
in the plantation ; then I shall get my horse 
and ride home. I do not much fear them 
on my own account; but my old woman 
may be alarmed if they come to the Grange. 
'Tis not much they will find there," he 
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ftdded; and for once there was a comfort 
in his poverty. He had nothing to lose. 
He stood at the window till he saw that 
Tregellas had arrived within the covert— 
" Stole away ! " he said to himself, with a 
grim smile. Then he gave a look at the 
drawer of gold, and taking out what re- 
mained, he stepped on the lawn and dis- 
placing a cake of the frozen snow, he put 
the bags of gold under it. The hiding- 
place was at the back of some of the rose- 
trees trained against the wall, where the 
dead leaves had accumulated. He thought 
correctly, that should any comer of the 
brown bags become visible, they would be 
taken for decaying vegetation; then, with 
his money in his pocket, he walked quietly 
towards the stable. There he found the 
trembling groom and the bay, whose girths 
Carmichael swiftly drew tight, and having 
advised the man to take out his master's 
carriage-horses to the neighbouring town, 
and having appUed to the magistrates for a 

VOL. I. 1 
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force to clear the house, to leave them there' 
at livery for the present, he mounted hia 
bay and rode off at a deliberate walk. 

The rioters saw him, but they beUeved 
him to be as poor as themselves, and con- 
sequently not worth plundering. He always 
rode, too, with a heavily- weighted hunting- 
whip, and no man, without more temptation 
than the little M.F.H. offered, would have 
liked to provoke the application of it 
to his head and shoulders. Plunder waa 
their object; food, for they were famish- 
ing ; stimulants — wine, ale, and spirits, for 
they were exhausted by work without hope ; 
money, for future need, and to give wealth 
and then health to their families. 

The terrified servants offered no resist- 
ance ; the footman was seized, and desired^ 
on pain of being hung on a tree by the bell- 
rope, to show where his master kept his 
money. Shaking in every limb he preceded 
them to the library, and pointed to the 
drawer of which the catchlock had fastened 
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itself by the impetus with which Carmichael 
had pushed it back after taking from it 
the bags of money; two of the foremost 
threw themselves on the attack, while the 
footman bolted through the open window 
and fled away across the lawn, which was 
too hardly frozen to reveal the impress of 
his feet; with a pickaxe the rioters smashed 
the bureau, but were repaid only by a 
drawer of silver. They were like a cara- 
van of wad leasts let lo«e; roaring, 
blaspheming, striking down the weaker 
ones of the band who stood between them 
and the gUttering ore : at length, nothing 
remained in the room but articles of which 
they neither knew the use nor value, and 
then they toned in the direction which 
some of their comrades had already taken, 
and regaled themselves in the kitchen and 
the housekeeper's room. The well-supplied 
larder first ckimed their attention, and as 
its contents were soon exhausted, they 
seized on tlie hams which hung in goodly 
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rows along the beams of the kitchen, and 
devoured them raw. They poured water 
into the flour-bin, and, mixing it with the 
contents, swallowed the paste greedily. 
Hunger has no nicety. Its victims, luck- 
ily for their sanity, gorged themselves with 
food before they broke open the cellar and 
got possession of the wine. The cider 
cellar possessed the greatest charm for their 
palates, parched as they were by exercise 
and the salt ham. 

Whilst they were regaling themselves at 
his expense, Mr. Tregellas was walking or 
running, as the ground permitted, towards 
the Grange. Fame has an extraordinary 
power of flight, as every school-boy who has 
read his jEneid is well aware. The attack 
on the mansion of Mr. Tregellas was known 
amongst the servants at the Grange, though 
they said nothing to Mrs. Carmichael lest 
she should be alarmed. Mr. Craig, how- 
ever, was less reticent. He could not obtain 
a listener in a time so stirring anywhere 
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else, and he came to say a word in season to 
such of the household at the Grange whom 
he could prevail on to sit or kneel, as he 
expounded or prayed. Mrs. Carmichael 
was the only meek-spirited Christian he 
found willing to listen to him, and she 
responded with pious groans to every fresh 
enumeration of the sins of mankind. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Craig's view of the subject, 
the great Creator must have been ashamed 
of his work when he made man. Poor Mrs. 
Carmichael listened with one ear, whilst 
with the other she strove to distinguish the 
clank of her husband's horse's shoes on the 
frosty road ; somehow at this season of peril, 
she had more reliance on that little wiry 
old man, armed with his hunting-whip, than 
on the tall, lank person of the man of God, 
armed with his bible and hymn-book. 
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CHAPTER X. . 

'* Then looking on the neighbouring woods, he saw 
The ghostly visage of a man unknown, 
Of uncouth feature, meagre, pale, and wild ; 
Affliction's foul and terrible dismay 
Sat on his looks." — Addison* s * Vi/rgiV 

In the meantime Joe Miindic rested against 
the stable-door, inside which Saladin stood 
munching some oats and beans which Joe 
had carefully crushed between two stones. 
His purchase filled him with perplexity. 
When he had seen his bankrupt master so 
determined to terminate the existence of the 
old hunter, he followed his instinct to save 
him, tmd made the purchase; but how was 
he to be fed ? In the relief from indecision 
offered by Joe Mundic, Mr. Carmichael had 
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iaken the money he offered without con- 
sidering that his groom could draw no 
suppKes except from himself, and that he 
had only shifted the difficulty on another 
man's shoulders, as ill able to bear the load 
as he was. 

" Perhaps something may turn up," said 
Joe, looking at the sky, as if he expected 
something to come down. His eyes followed 
the direction of his thought. As the toast 
amongst sailors and soldiers used to be, "A 
bloody war and a sickly season," the good 
gifts prayed for by Cornish men a hundred 
years ago, were stormy seas and plentiful 
shipwrecks. Joe in looking to the heavens 
hoped to see some symptoms of coming 
storms, even if represented only by a cloud 
no bigger than a man's hand. 

"The clouds betoken wind," said Joe 
hopefully. " Folks must live, and die too, 
as God pleases," he murmured apologeti- 
cally. " Surely the winds are in the hollow 
of his hand, missus says ; and if it please 
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God to wreck a vessel or two to saye folks- 
firom starving, we should be fools not to 
pick up what the winds and waves send 
us." 

Here Saladin neighed loudly, requiring 
the drink from the pail with which he was 
wont to finish his repast. To Joe it 
sounded like an amen to his medita- 
tions. 

"Please the Pix, old fellow, you shan't 
die this time/' he said, patting his satin 
neck caressingly. "That sky means mis- 
chief if ever mares' tails in it meant 
wind." 

When his eyes were wearied with watch- 
ing the ragged cloud edges which swept 
over the cold grey sky, they fell on the 
dreary landscape— a waste of fields crisp 
with frozen snow; the hedgerows white, 
where it had gathered on the stunted 
shrubs, and rested on the frozen ditches^ 
Then he heard a roar as of a great multi- 
tude, and presently saw a number of men 
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swanning over one of those distant low 
walls which frequently serve instead of 
hedges in the west country, where stones 
are too abundant on the land, and are 
used for its boundaries. 

" What are they roaring at ? " Joe 
Mundio asked himself. 

Of two men in advance, one seemed to be 
pursued. They appeared to be running for 
their lives. There is something very ex- 
citing to the savage phase of the human 
mind in anything like a race or a hunt. 
Joe looked on approvingly, and felt inclined 
to shout in encouragement. " Well done, 
Uttle one I'^ 

At length he burst out, "You'll have him 
now!'' "I wonder what he has been and 
done,'' {fioito voce). Both were dressed in 
flannel shirts and loose trousers, worn by 
the miners. At length the more compact 
runner beat the taller one ; but when Joe 
looked to see an arm extended to seize the 
fugitive^ he was amazed to find that the 
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successful competitor simply passed him. 
No shouts proceeded from the throats of 
these men. Their lungs were too much 
occupied in another way. The first one 
reached the hedge and forced himself 
through a gap in it, followed by his com- 
panion at a greater distance. The field was 
now covered by hundreds of men, all run- 
ning after some object invisible to Joe 
Mundic. 

" I wouldn't be the live creature they're 
^ter," said Joe meditating ; " 'twill be 
worry, worry, worry as soon as they catch 
it. I wonder if 'tis a fox or a Christian ! 
They never would dare to hunt a fox with- 
out our hounds, and imder master's very 
nose, as it were." Foxes were evidently 
more sacred than Christians in Joe Mundic's 
eyes. 

When the two foremost of the crowd of 
pursuers had forced themselves through the 
hedge, they stood as if perplexed, and began 
to look on the ground. ^^ Looking for pad- 
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prints ! Fox gone away," said Joe. 
^^ Christians have no noses to speak of,'^ he 
continued, " or they would soon be on the 
scent." They went some paces into the 
field, and then looked about them, " Noses 
in the air," said Joe, Then with recovered 
wind, they raised a triumphant shout, and 
away they went after the fugitive. " Giving 
tongue ! " cried Joe, " and the whole pack 
joining in full cry." Out of a small oak 
plantation he saw a white object covered 
with snow come stumbUng along towards 
the stable. " Lord sake ! " cried Joe, " the 
creature is coming here for shelter; going 
to earth. The hounds will run into him 
before he can get to covert." 

The smaller of the two foremost runners 
had stretched out again, and was within a 
yard of the fugitive. The poor panting 
wretch seemed to have run till he was 
breathless. He was staggering from 
exhaustion ; with terrified eyes he glanced 
at a sullen figure which stood by the side 
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path along which he was striving to fly* 
The look said, " Axe you also an enemy ? if 
not, let me pass." 

For once a human creature felt no tempta- 
tion to join in the oppression of the oppressed^ 
The man, who was the husband of Purity, 
saw the froth-covered Hps form to the words, 
" Save me," and confronting the miner, who 
ran head foremost after the fugitive, he met 
his forehead with a clenched fist, and knocked 
him backwards. The next nearest, seeing 
the fate of his companion, stopped to remon- 
strate in broken exclamations. Bathe had 
not been moving for the last hour, and waa 
an ugly customer. He had whispered to 
the fugitive, " Over the wall with you ; run 
along inside until you come to Uncle Tom's, 
they'll hide you there." 

When he had diverted the most urgent of 
the pursuers, and given this piece of advice, 
he drew off. The crowd was increased to 
hundreds, and against such odds what could 
one man do ? 
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"Your master," gasped Tregellas, stum- 
T^ling against the stable-door sill, "said 
^ Save me.' " 

" Wliat the dickens am I to do with you, 
squire? Where can I hide you? They 
will pull the stable to pieces. I think they 
saw you come in." 

Then said Tregellas, "Give me a pitch- 
fork, and I'll defend myself as long as I 
can." 

"They'll soon finish you and me too. I 
have it!" cried Joe. "My old mother is 
gone out for the day. Go to our cottage 
there at the back of the stable, strip off 
your fine clothes, and fling them down into 
the well in the garden ; put on her nightcap 
and bedgown that's on the pillow, tie up 
your jaws and groan with the toothache, 
and I'll pass you off for the old woman. 
Eun; there is no time to lose. I'll try to 
stop their going to the cottage." 

"Keep that," said Tregellas, thrusting 
the pocket-book into Joe's hands. "They 
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shall not have it if they murder me, and if 
you save me, you will deserve it." 

^^ Make haste ! " cried Joe, pocketing the 
gift, " don't you hear them howling like a 
pack of ^v'olves after you ? " 

Tregellas disappeared into the cottage, 
and Joe, taking his pitchfork, lifted one of 
the large grey pebbles with which the stable 
was paved, and liollowing out the earth, 
placed the pocket-book under, and trod 
down the stone over it. Then, with an 
appearance of as much unconcern as he 
could muster, he stood leaning on his pitch- 
fork at the stable door, which was imme- 
diately after surrounded by a breathless 
«r.w,( with Seroe eyes J parched Up», 
which seemed athirst for blood. 

" He went this way,'' gasped the fore- 
most. " Give him up, or we will pull the 
stable down over your head." 

"Give who up?" asked Joe boldly; 
" master has rode out." 

" No, no ; not Uncle Tom ; the scoundrel 
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•who ran in here two minutes ago, with a 
white cloth over him, like a corpse from the 
churchyard. YouVe hid him under those 
trusses of hay." 

" Lord sake ! don't go to meddle with my 
trusses ; they're the last of the last stack, a 
bit mouldy and coarse at the bottom, seeing 
that I laid it first with nettles ; but they're 
all the poor horses and missus's cow have got 
to eat." 

He stood before the hay as if to stop the 
threatened examination, for he doubted 
whether Tregellas could have had time to 
conceal himself properly. 

"Stand off!" said the leader hoarsely, 
for Ms throat wa, axy witt ruBning, a^i 
two of the men threw themselves on the 
piled trusses, and tore them away. 

" I told you so ; but you would not regard 
me. Better not go into the horse box with 
the ole 088; he is a wonder to kick out." 

" Look into the corn-bin ! " shouted one 
of the crowd behind. 
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"Ay! look away," cried Joe; "there's 
hut little there, and that little's all weVe 
got for the poor nags." 

" All gone ? " asked one. 

" There's not a stack in the yard nor a 
hottle in the cellar, nor a ham on the peg, 
nor a loaf in the pan, nor a joint in the 
larder, nor a shilling in the pocket. Old 
Tom will have to make his dinner to-day on 
a piece of the missus's seed cake, and there 
wasiji't much left of that." 

There was a murmur amongst the men: 
"Maister Carmichael always sold fair, and 
never hoarded grain; we will not touch 
anything of his, but we will drag Tregellas 
through the horsepond." One of them 
climbed into the hayloft, but descended 
again, finding nothing in it but a few 
empty sacks. They were not to be di- 
verted, however, any longer from the 
pursuit of their intended prey. One of 
them pointed out Joe's cottage as a likely 
place of concealment, and the stream of 
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men turned in that direction simultane- 
ously. 

"Sirs!'' cried Joe, mounting on the 
block outside the stable, and shouting his 
words out that the more distant of the mob 
might hear him; "have a care! There's 
no one at the cottage but my old mother, 
and she is very bad in bed, and as deaf as a 
post. She's one foot in the grave already, 
and if you scare her, 'twill be murder, for 
she'll never get over it." 

" Never fear ! " shouted the crowd, " we 
want a man, not an old woman." 

When Joe saw the angry mob making to 
his quiet homestead, he gave an anxious 
look at Saladin, and then trusting that the 
character he had given him would save him 
from annoyance or hurt, his sympathies went 
with the unhappy man whom he had sent to 
conceal himself in the old mother's bed. 
Joe Mimdic had no love for the rich squire. 
He considered him as a close-fisted fellow, 
not half free enough with his groats, but he 
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had the same desire to save him which he 
should have had to finish off a load of dung 
which he had begun to cart. Besides this, 
he felt himself responsible for the results of 
the plan he had inaugurated. The idea of 
the squire's lying still, with his head on the 
pillow, and having to personate an old wife, 
whilst his murderers were hanging over his 
bed, filled him with pity for his client. 

Joe was a little man, wiry and well- 
knitted, like his master, and weighing little 
more than seven stone ten. His resolution 
was taken ; avoiding the crowd, he rushed 
round to the back of the cottage, and seizing 
an axe from the tool-house, he swung him- 
self up by the branches of an old apple-tree, 
opened the casement and got in at the win- 
dow, alighting on the floor with a bound, 
and seeing the gleam of terrified eyes from 
the bed. 

Tregellas had turned his face to the win- 
dow, and away from the door, which he 
knew would soon open to admit his probable 
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murderers. Already he heard the distant 
murmur of that many-voiced tempest of 
himian passion. His heart thumped fear- 
fully against the arm which interposed 
between his side and the knotty flock-bed 
on which Mrs. Mundic was wont to lay her 
weary bones. Joe's couch was a bundle of 
straw. He gave his mother the best, but it 
was very unlike the down-bed which sup- 
ported the well-nurtured frame of the rich 
man. 

He had been wise enough to leave 
the door only latched. His first im- 
pulse . had been to push the rude bolt 
through, but a second thought convinced 
him that the obstacle, while it would excite 
their suspicion and irritate their stormy 
passions, would not keep them out for 
ft moment. 

Now he heard them trooping into the 
lower chamber. There was a short pause. 
He distinguished that they were searching 
the lower rooms ; they went to a little shed 
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at the back which Joe had built to keep dry 
the wood which the old dame had collected in 
windy weather and to contain the peat which 
supplied their fuel. Now heavy footsteps 
mount the stairs — Joe placed himself be- 
tween the door and the bed, with his weighty 
pickaxe in his hand. They pushed the door 
open and Joe addressed them. 

" Anything in the way of civility, mates 
— ^you are welcome to look at Grannie — 
but she has just gone to sleep after a 
raging toothache all last night, and I 
can't have her disturbed. Indeed, I'm 
particulai^ about that, and any one that lays 
a finger on the poor old creature, I'll 
cleave his skull." 

The room only admitted three or four 
men, and neither of them, with the ex- 
ception, of Joe could stand upright. Joe's 
little wiry frame, and the pickaxe grasped 
by his muscular arms, ready to be swung 
round on the skulls of the visitors, made 
the boldest hesitate. 
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They muttered that the old woman was 
welcome to lie there for them, and turning 
away they descended the narrow stairs, 
telling the rest that there was nobody there 
but Gammer Mundic. Joe heard them 
grumbling as they departed — one seized by 
a sudden suspicion, returned, and running 
up the. stairs again, had nearly caught the 
supposed Ganuner sitting up in the bed. 
He reinstated himself in time however, 
and when the suspicious miner put in his 
head, he found the room as he had left it. 

^' I don't see the old woman's bonnet and 
red cloak,'' said he. " If that's she in bed, 
where's her bonnet ? " 

" I pawned them both last night at 
Bodmin," replied Joe readily, and then, 
emboldened by the murmur of voices losing 
themselves in the distance, he said, " Now 
look here — I'm not going to stand any more 
nonsense. If you don't go down faster than 
you came up, you will be hurried by a kick 
that you won't like." 
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Joe advanced in a determined manner 
towards the intruder, and after a moment's 
hesitation, the man sullenly took his depar- 
ture. 

Then Joe sat down ; though the frost was 
hard on the ground, the perspiration fell in 
drops from his forehead. " 'Twas harder 
work than rubbing down the bay after a 
long day's hunting, I'll warrant you," he 
said, addressing the back of the nightcap 
which was turned towards him. 

" Are they qviie gone," asked Tregellas, 
in a choked voice. 

Joe got up and leaned out of the case^ 
ment ; * ' Yes ! d — them ! and they are gone 
up to the Grange to fright another old 
woman. I must be off. Master not at 
home either.'' 

" Don't leave me, Joe. For the love of 
heaven, don't leave me ; they may come back." 

Joe looked at him irresolutely. 

^' Give me the pick if you will leave 
me. Let me die like a man." 
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" No; that you can't — in granny's night- 
cap and bedgown," cried Joe with a grin. 

" Then get me up my clothes." 

" Why, you're mazed — you just put them 
down the well, didn't you ? How could you 
wear them if I did fish them up ? Look 
here, I can't leave the missus all alone 
to be frightened to death with those riff- 
raffs. Lie quiet and be the old woman 
still; you can bolt the door if you like. 
Take the pickaxe, I can't run so fast with 
it." 

Joe flung it down, and ran till he 
was breathless across the fields, till he 
reached the back of the Grange, which was 
besieged at the front by the crowd who were 
battering the door for admittance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" The faith of most with Fortune doth decline. 
Duty's but fear and Conscience but design." 

Sir Robert Howard, 

In the dining-room, Mrs. Carmichael, as I 
have before stated, was listening with half 
an ear to Mr. Craig's exhortations, and with 
an ear and a half for any indications that 
her husband was returning to his home. 
So fond was Mrs. Carmichael of her old 
man that, with all her terrors of the gather- 
ing crowd, now that she saw an angry mob 
in all its horrors, eager as she had felt 
previously that Mr. Carmichael should be at 
home to defend the house, now that the 
danger was come, and the premises were 
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defenceless, she hoped he would be detained 
out of the reach of the collision. 

She was sitting with her grey hair 
combed back over a cushion, in her trim 
grey silk dress, with a muslin kerchief 
pinned across her slim chest, and a muslin 
apron concealing the ends of the kerchief. 

That apron had been, like the tear im- 
mortalized by the poet of memory, ^' a se- 
cret source of pensive pleasure '' to the poor 
lady. The pattern had been taken out of 
the Lady^s Magazine^ borrowed from an 
acquaintance, for the little interest and 
amusement resulting from taking it in 
had been given up when money became 
too scarce for the woman to have any re- 
creation, though the Snorting Magazine still 
kept its place for her husband. When she 
was forming the leaves of the rose-bud, or 
the calyx of the convolvulus, she thought less 
of the increasing poverty of the household, 
and of her husband's destination in the next 
world. The pleasure of the apron was iu 
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the making, however. She had none in 
wearing it. How should she ? Mr. Car- 
michael would not know she wore muslin 
or dowlass, and Mr. Craig had always some 
scrap of sacred verse to launch against 
bodily adornment. 



" Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents' shame, provoke our pride ? 
The art of dress did ne'er begin 
Till Eve, our mother, learnt to sin.' 
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This verse Mr. Craig murmured into the 
old lady's ear in a dolorous chant, while 
she was in double trepidation lest the mob 
should arrive, and her husband likewise. 

There are few things more irritating 
than any sound which interferes with the 
hope of those whose ears are painfully ex- 
pectant. 

The meek lady was provoked at length, 
" "Would you have women go about in fig- 
leaves like mother Eve," said she petulantly. 
^' There's no great harm in working a bit of 
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muslin to pass the time away, and keep off 
bitter thoughts. " 

'^ Tou should think of your immortal 
soul, Madam, " said the preacher,'' and of 
saving that of your husband, who is a cast- 
away ! " 

•^ They are coming ! '' cried Mrs. Carmi- 
chael, her feeble hearing sharpened by 
anxiety. 

"Let us pray to the Lord!" said the 
minister ! 

" They are battering the door," cried the 
lady. 

" Why do the heathen so furiously rage 
together ? " murmured her companion. 

" Poor men ! I suppose they are hun- 
gry," said the gentle-minded woman. " I've 
nothing for them." 

"Where can I hide?" cried Mr. Craig, 
and he looked about in desperation. 

Mrs. Carmichael surveyed him with 
something of the contempt with which a 
high-born lady of the olden time would 
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have regarded a recreant knight ; she 
said nothing, but went direct to the front 
door and flung it open. 

The men were awed for an instant into 
silence. 

The little pale-faced, gentle old lady in 
her black silk coal-scuttle bonnet, grey dress, 
short sleeves, covering the elbows only, 
with worked ruffles, and the indescribable 
look of neatness which indicates the utter 
absence of children or grand-children, stood 
there opposed to the rough crowd in their 
miners' flannel shirts and trousers, and their 
lean faces and hungry eyes. 

^ ' What is it you want, men ? ' ^ she said, 
with a little tremor in her voice. 

" We want money — our children and 
wives have nothing to eat." 

'' We have nothing ourselves ; you have 
come to the wrong place for food. There is 
not a loaf in the house, and I have no money 
to buy food." 

''Have you any drink?" cried a rough 
voice. 
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"None. Oh, yes!" 
" Ah ! I thought so. Much ?" 
" 'Tis only one bottle of gin and bitters ; 
you are welcome to that if you like it. 
You may go over the house and into the 
larder and cellar if you please ; there is no 
food — we have none. We are as badly off as 
yourselves. ' Mr. Carmichael always sold at 
a low price ; he never hoarded his grain in 
the hope of a better market." 

" Let's have the gin-and-bitters, old 
lady." 

Mrs. Carmichael felt reluctant to turn her 
back on the tumultuous crowd, as she would 
have been in the presence of a herd of infu- 
riated cattle, but as she could not back out 
from the majestic front made by King Mob, 
she walked as quietly as she could to the 
cellaret in the dining-room, and returned 
with the bottle and a glass. She poured it 
out and filled again for the next, till the 
bottle was empty. 

"Now, three cheers for old Uncle Tom 
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and Mrs. Carmichael ; and half in good feel- 
ing, half in jest, they gave three loud 
hurrahs, and filed off out of the grounds. 

When the house was left in silence, Mr. 
Craig crawled from a closet under the stairs 
where the housemaid kept her brushes and 
blacklead for cleaning stoves. He found 
Mrs. Carmichael sitting very quiet and very 
pale in the dining-room. 

^^ I have prayed devoutly for your wel- 
fare. Madam,'' said the minister, " and my 
prayers have been answered by the removal 
of those evil men from your doors.'' 

'^ Indeed, Sir, I'm obliged to you if it is 
so, but you took a mighty inconvenient place 
for your devotions. If you look in the 
glass, you will see the results;" and Mrs. 
Carmichael burst into a little hysterical 
giggle, for in going on his hands and knees, 
and stooping down, as well he may who 
cannot stand upright, he had put one of the 
balls of his hands into the paper of black- 
lead, and, unconscious of^ his performance, 
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had smeared it over his face. This he per- 
ceived on looking at himself in the mirror 
over the chimney-piece, and, overwhelmed 
by the want of dignity of his appearance, 
he made his way to the scullery and applied 
himself to the tap and some brown soap. 
When he was sufficiently clean he departed. 
There seemed to be nothing more to obtain 
in the way of food ; indeed, famine seemed 
to lower over every homestead. 

Joe Mundic, who had entered at the back, 
peeped at him through the half-open door 
with great amusement, ^fter he had told 
Mrs. Carmichael that he was in the house, 
which he thought might give her the idea 
of protection. 

The old lady, much shaken by the scene 
of which she had made a part, stole out 
with limbs which were still trembling, to 
the stable-yard, when she had the pleasure of 
hearing the smacking of her husband's whip, 
which was the signal of his return. How 
often, with her fears heightened by the 
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dread of his bodily and eternal destruction, 
she had stood in the dim autumn twilight, 
listening for that sound which warned Joe 
Mundic to be on the alert to taie Sala- 
din, and the cook to be ready with hot 
water for a bran-mash for that worthy 
animal's delectation. 

Her tenderness for her husband was in- 
creased probably by the circiunstance that 
they had never been blessed or cursed, as 
the case may be, by offspring. It is not 
only Matilda, wife of our Norman con- 
queror, whose fealty to her lord has been 
shaken by her love for her son. Women 
look with more toleration than men on the 
small nonsenses of adolescence. The father 
forgets what he inflicted on his father, and 
hates his own likeness in his offspring's 
face. 

Mrs. Carmichael had no object on earth 
save her husband, who made her work for 
him, and swore at her, and generally 
tyrannized, as even weak men will when 
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they jGbad a weaker vessel. Could the old 
lady have believed that he would go to 
heaven when he died, her own path to the 
grave would have been comparatively fear- 
less. 

On the present occasion Mrs. Carmichael 
had to wait some time before her husband 
emerged from the stable. She wished for 
his advent, but dreaded it, for she had no 
food to offer him, and was all unconscious of 
the borrowed hundred pounds which made 
Uncle Tom such a happy man. As she 
stood at the back door, looking towards 
the stable, she heard a loud and continued 
roar of laughter, such as the Olympian 
gods might have chorused when one of 
their compeers had appeared in an absurd 
and undignified position. 

Joe, who was in good spirits from the 
supposed but untold wealth of his pocket- 
book, and his master, who was elated by 
the possession of his hundred pounds, were 
enjoying the idea, first of Mr. Craig^s 
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smutty face, and then of the ridiculous 
attire in which Squire Tregellas was dream- 
ing the heavy hours away. 

Uncle Tom was too good-natured at heart 
to leave him in a predicament so absurd, 
with the chance of falling into the hands of 
the mob, who would turn farce to tragedy 
should the suspicions of the man whom Joe 
had threatened lead them back to the cot- 
tage. 

" You must get him out of that, Joe." 

" How can I in granny's bed-gown and 
night-cap, ha ! ha ! ha ! and his clothes are 
at the bottom of the well; leastways, if 
they are not floating?" and Joe laughed with 
quiet enjoyment at the joke. 

Mr. Carmichael looked at Joe's figure and 
then at his own. 

" 'Tis impossible," said he, answering his 
own thought, which Joe interpreted wisely, 
as, " He never could get into mine or his," 
and rejoined, 

'' No, that a couldn't." 
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Joe went on with his duty of rubbing 
down the bay horse, and spoke in the inter- 
vals of hissing, " 'Tisn't much he wants — 
he hasn^t turned a hair. Now when I've 
washed out his feet, I can go and see about 
the squire." 

^^ Better bring him here as soon as you 
can. They won't look for him at the Grange 
now they've been here." 

So Uncle Tom went in to tell Mrs. Car- 
michael that she had the Squire Tregellas 
coming to dine and sleep, on which she burst 
into tears and sobbed piteously. 

"There's nothing in the house but one 
egg that the speckled hen has just laid, and 
I meant that for you." 

" Never mind, Betsy, well give it to him. 
We must be hospitable, you know." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

*^ Misfortune makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows." — Proverb, 

When Joe got home he found his cottage 
the scene of an aflfray between his mother 
and his visitor. The old womaa had re- 
turned, and going unconsciously up into 
her bedroom to put away her black poke- 
bonnet and scarlet cloak, had been filled 
with terror and indignation at perceiving 
another old woman lying in her bed, in her 
own bedgown and nightcap. She stood 
petrified for a moment, scarcely knowing 
whether she was awake or dreaming. 
Surely it was her own nightcap and bed- 
gown. Could there have been any doubt 
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on the subject " A. M.," marked by her- 
self in red cotton on both garments, would 
have settled the matter. 

" Well, if I ever knew the like of that," 
«he cried at length. " There^s impudence ; 
who is it?" she continued, shaking the 
protruded shoulder, ^^What old wife has 
got drunk and found her way into my bed 
and my night-clothes ? " 

The squire did not like the bony hand on 
his shoulder. He turned slowly roimd, and 
revealed a pair of very grey whiskers on a 
face too massive to belong to any female, 
however gigantic in her proportions. 

Gammer Mundic, seeing herself thus per- 
43onified, screamed dismally, and, not in the 
least understanding the circumstances, was 
•confused by the suspicions that the creature 
was some spirit who put on her appearance 
to foreshadow her speedy death, or that she 
was metamorphosed into little Bed Biding 
hood, and that the wolf had taken possession 
of the bed, and would dart out and do her 
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some bodily harm. To run and proclaim 
the presence of the intruder was her first 
impulse, but regard for his own safety urged 
Squire Tregellas to prevent an act so 
suicidal to himself, he attempted to spring 
out of bed, but catching one of his feet in 
the bed-clothes, well tucked in by Joe, he 
fell forward, clasping her knees to save him-^ 
self and to detain her. 

" Fire ! murder ! thieves ! " cried the 
piping voice of Gammer Mundic. "I^m 
robbed ! I'm murdered ! " and with her 
knees clasped by the nervous arms of the 
supposed Lovelace, this venerable Clarissa 
sank back into a three-legged stool, which, 
never having been intended to be caught at 
the edge, kicked up, and upset the old 
woman and the squire, who was clinging ta 
her. 

"Fll strangle! I'll throttle you if you 
utter a soimd, you old hag," whispered the 
squire, menacing her, with his hand press^ 
ing down her mouth. 
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The poor woman uttered faint short cries 
between his fingers. 

" There, you old jade,'' cried the squire, 
returning the shake she had given him 
when she had the advantage of position. 
^^ There, you've murdered me; you've 
brought them back, I hear their footsteps." 
He paused, with his eyes glaring at the door, 
which opened and admitted Joe. 

" Why, squire, what are you doing to my 
old mother, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself?" 

Mr. Tregellas removed his hand from 
Mrs. Mundic's mouth, and raised himself on 
one knee, on which she flew at his face like 
a wild cat, and fixing one set of fingers in 
his whisker, scratched his cheek with the 
other till the blood sprang. 

"She has driven me mad," he cried, 
looking appealingly at Joe. 

" He've took my nightcap and bedgown ; 
he's got them on this very minute, he has. 
Oh! Joe," she cried, " you're never going to 
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stand by and see your mother robbed and 
murdered before your very eyes.'' 

" I declare I did nothing but try to stop 
her confounded tongue from wagging ; what 
can I do now, I'm not decent to appear even 
before your mother ? " said the squire 
piteously, sitting on the side of the bed and 
trying to coax the bedgown down, so as to 
cover a pair of very long hairy legs. 

" Give the old woman half-a-crown to 
stop her nagging," cried Joe. 

" Where am I to get it ? I should like to 
know where it is to come from, with my 
breeches in the well." 

" Make him take off my clothes," sobbed 
the old woman, " To see him soiling my 
bedgown, and 'twas only put on clean a 
Sunday night; and the cap, as has got 
a mite of starch in it too, that Mrs. Car- 
michael gave me twelve months back ! That 
makes my heart feel fit to burst." 

" Don't you see," cried Joe, aggravated 
out of patience, ^^ that the gentleman has 
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no clothes to wear but yours, and that he 
must go naked if he takes them off — ^no 
joke this cold weather. If he has insulted 
you, he'll make it up, no doubt ; don't you 
fiee 'tis the squire." 

" Good gracious ! I beg your pardon. Sir. 
Law ! to think 'tis the squire in my bedgown 
and nightcap : 

* Beg your pardon and grant yx)QP grace, 
And tell the pussy cat to scratch your face ; ' 

but I've no call to do that, for I've done it 
myself, he I he ! he ! " And Mrs. Mundic sat 
down on the replaced three-legged stool and 
began to arrange her mob-cap, which had 
l)een dragged askew in the struggle. 

" Now, mother, you must lend the squire 
your red cloak and your bonnet. I've bor- 
rowed a horse and cart, and I'm going to 
drive him right away to a safe place. If 
you tell any one he's been here we shall 
ull three be murdered." 

" Only Mrs. Mittens as lives by the mill; 
^he won't murder us." 
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*' No, you old fool ; but she might tell 
other people who would.'' 

" Dear, dear, the gentleman can't go out 
this freezing weather like that," cried the 
old woman, whose eyes seemed riveted to 
the knees of her guest, revealed by the very 
short kilt-like nature of his habiliments. ^* I 
can lend him shoes and stockings, but I 
count that he couldn't get the shoes on, 
neither yours nor mine." 

'^Then he must go without. The horse 
won't stand much longer, and there's some 
miners straggling about on the road." 

Mrs. Mundic produced an old gown, 
which, with the top turned in, she fitted 
round the squire's waist, and drew a pair of 
worsted hose over his legs ; then decked in 
Mrs. Mundic's poke-bonnet and red cloak, 
which reached his knees, he took his place 
in the cart, with his face tied up in 
a handkerchief, which was rather conve- 
nient than not, ag keeping the cold wind 
from the scratches, which gave him by their 
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smart an unpleasant reminder of the attack 
made on him by his involuntary hostess. 

When he reached the Grange, Uncle Tom 
conducted him to a bedroom at once, and 
advised his remaining in bed till Joe could 
obtain some clothes for him. This could 
not be done at once, for Joe had to take 
a basket, and armed by one of the borrowed 
guineas, to go to the next market town for 
some food and wine for the guest. Before 
the day closed in, he went to the mansion of 
Squire Tregellas and found all in confusion, 
and broken into by the mob, who after 
taking what attracted them, chiefly meat 
and wine, had laid down to sleep, or carried 
the results of their pillage to their families. 

Joe took a poker, and broke open a chest 
of drawers in the squire's bedroom, in which 
he found linen and wearing apparel, and 
with these and a pair of boots which he 
found in the well of a window-seat, of which 
the rioters were not aware, he returned to 
the Grange. 
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The evening passed with more comfort 
than the morning had promised, and Mr. 
Tregellas found a sense of repose and secu- 
rity by the fireside of Uncle Tom ; whilst to 
neutralize the sense of mortification occa- 
Bioned by the events of the day, and of the 
damage to his consequence by the queer 
Bhifts to which he had been reduced, he 
discoursed pompously to the little couple of 
his hopes and fears with regard to his 
daughter-in-law, Lady Inez, of whose con- 
finement he expected to hear by every post 
irom London. 

" She is, you know, the Duke of lona^s 
only child — one of the first families in the 
kingdom ; great wealth. I hope they have 
not damaged her portrait. I was only show- 
ing it to Carmichael this morning ; the most 
beautiful woman in England." 

^^ Poor lady ! " said simple Mrs. Car- 
michael. " 'Tis well that she did not await 
her trial at your house, Sir." 

" At my house in Cornwall ! Why, my 
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dear Madam, of course she is in London, 
attended by the Court accouchmae^ Mrs. 
Draper. Doctor Hunter will be in the 
house in case of any difficulty, as was the 
case when the Heir Apparent was bom." 

" Old Sally Kosemary is counted a wise 
woman in these parts," observed Mrs. Car- 
michael simply, with a conviction that Corn- 
wall was equal to any emergency. 

" Sally Kosemary indeed ! " muttered 
the guest as he walked up to bed. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" Poverty is a severe torture, a most intolerable 
burtlien — ^tbe fountaiii of all woes, miseries, cares, 
labours, and grievances whatsoever.. To avoid it we 
will take any pains'; we will leave no baven, coast, or 
creek of tbe world unsearcbed ; tbougb it be to tbe 
hazard of our lives, we dive to the bottom of the sea, 
to the bowels of the earth — we damn our souls and 
bodies, forsake Q-od, abjure religion, steal, rob, murder 
rather than endure the insufferable yoke of poverty 
which doth so tyrannise, crudiie, and generally de- 
press us." 

Burton! 8 " Anatomy of Melancholy,^* 

When Luke Eathe had witnessed the escape 
of the man he had interfered to protect, he 
looked up at the sky with the idea of going 
out once more to see if he had better luck in 
catching some fish. The appearance of the 
atmosphere, however, indicated a sudden 
change. 
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" There will be a storm before night," 
he said, looking at the portents from which 
Joe Mimdic had already drawn similar con- 
clusions, " and when it does come, what will 
Btand against it ? Not my boat, certainly." 

He strolled home, and was met by a chorus 
of old wives. 

"Am't you ashamed of yourself, saun- 
tering along as if you was a lord with no- 
thing to do but enjoy yourself, and here's 
your wife, poor body, in her trouble ; and 
Sally Eosemary having been here for hours 
and can't do no good." 

^^ What ! What ! What can I do ? " said 
the strong man, who felt his weakness in an 
hour like this. 

" Go as fast as your legs will carry you 
to Bodmin, and see if you can't get Doctor 
Chough to come at once. For the Lord's 
sake bring some doctor." 

Luke set off running, and ran till his 
breath began to fail; then he remembered 
the number of miles he must pass over be- 
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fore he reached the house of the doctor, and 
that he must husband his strength if he 
wished to bring aid to the creature on whom 
he doated. So he fell into a swinging trot, 
which enabled him to observe the objects he 
passed. The wind, which the clouds had 
predicted, began to rise, and blew on him 
refreshingly, for he soon became exhausted 
from feebleness, resulting from lack of food. 
He passed some farm buildings, and saw a 
miserable looking child crouched amidst 
the snow in an ashpit, picking out rave- 
nously the heads and entrails of some pil- 
chards, which he ate greedily. The starva- 
tion did not affect Luke so much as the 
thought that some fisherman had been more 
successful in catching pilchards than him- 
self. 

Shortly after he got over a stile to 
find a nearer way, by cutting off an 
angle across a gentleman's grounds. The 
inhabitants were all shut up within doors, 
to escape from the freezing cold. Inside 
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the kitchen-fire blazed up and threw a yel- 
low light on the row of copper saucepans 
and polished dish covers ranged against the 
wall. The high ceiling was hung with 
hams and sides of bacon, and from the centre 
depended a large bunch of mistletoe, chan- 
delier like, with oranges in the place of drops. 
A punch-bowl was on the table, and twirling 
round before the fire a Seville orange stuflfed 
with cloves, assiduously basted with port 
wine by the scullion. 

A sound of jollity came from the table 
round which the servants had been enjoying 
a comfortable supper of hot meat and smok- 
ing potatoes. The butler was in the middle 
of a song which had descended from the 
time of Charles the Second, and must have 
suited the taste of that merry monarch : 

" Success tmto our master who gives this lusty cheer ; 
Success unto the butler who brews this good strong 

beer; 
Success unto the mistletoe and all the maidens near, 
Oh ! they're our delight on a Christmas night in the 

season of the year.*' 
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The chorus was repeated, sung with loud 
acdamation by the rest of the men-servants, 
while the females tittered and hid their 
&ces. 

Luke smelt the savory steam of the kitch- 
en, which ascended from the chimney and 
mingled in the cold bleak wind. Involun- 
tarily he clenched his fist, and felt that he 
hated them all. He was hungry ; his wife 
had not what her state needed; he felt a 
conviction that he had been cozened by his 
relations and deprived of his birthright, and 
he experienced a hatred to all these men, 
because they had abundance and he was in 
want. 

He went on doggedly ; turning round a 
corner, he heard a smothered growl. The 
mastiff was too sleepy and heavy ^^om 
repletion, to make much objection to a 
famished creature, with black rags flying in 
the bleak wind, who supported herself on 
her knees and on one skeleton arm, whilst, 
with the other projected, she was striving 
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to coax from the kennel some oi the gnawed 
bones from which the watch- dog had made 
his abundant supper. Dogs are like their 
owners as a rule, and do not care to retain 
that of which they have had the use. 
Luke stopped for a moment. 
" Why don't thee knock at the door and 
beg for some victuals ?" he said. 

" I did knock ; they didn't hear me, they 
were singing so loud, or if they did they would 
not open the door. They don't care, so long as 
their own bellies are fall, who starves. I 
wouldn't do it for myself, but there's the 
poor children at home,'' she cried, weeping ; 
"you could not give me a halfpenny or a 
penny, could you. Sir?" she said timidly, 
for she had, with quick feminine perception, 
detected pity in Luke's tone. 

" I am starving myself, and so is my wife 
at home," he answered abruptly, and con- 
tinued his journey over the crisp ground. 

It was blowing hard when he reached the 
town ; so hard that some of the oil lamps 
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that had been lit (for the way was long^ 
and twilight had gathered over the ice- 
bound land he had traversed), had been 
caught by the currents of air, and blown out* 
Doors were kept close, for, once opened, 
they were difficult to close again, or banged 
themselves against the lintels in a way that 
threatened to shake the door-posts from 
their foundations; slates were caught up 
from the roofs, and flung on the heads of 
the passengers. " It was a wild night out 
of doors," and none went from home who 
could remain there. 

Luke walked along the street, looking for 
the engraved plate of Chough, man-midwife, 
and general practitioner, and found it at 
length. He knocked impatiently, but before 
any answer came, the doctor, covered to his 
eyes with wrappers, and to his toes by his 
thick great-coat, was driven up by his 
groom to the door, and stumbled out, 
stamping his feet in vain efforts to restore 
the circulation, whilst the servant turned 
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the tired horse, whose quick snorting nos- 
trils sent out two horns of breath, into the 
stable, lighted by the dim lamp over the 
doctor's door. 

The doctor looked suspiciously at the 
sxdlen, roughly clad man, who encumbered 
his door-step. 

"What do you please to want?" he said, 
for the ungamly animal might be a messenger 
43ent by some one well-to-do. 

" My wife is took very bad in labour, and 
we want you to come." 

"Who is your wife, good man?" asked 
Doctor Chough in a tone of contempt. 
" Bless me ! I think my fingers are frozen, 
and can't feel the bell-handle." 

Luke's hands were warm from exercise, 
and he pxdled the bell with a jerk. 

" My name is Eathe, Luke Eathe, you've 
been to my wife before." 

" Eathe or Skathe, 'tis all one to me, if I 
have not got your wife's name down on my 
list, — I don't believe I have, — I shall not 
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attend her. She never engaged me, nor 
told me when she expected — " 

"You have been to my missus before, 
when she was very bad." 

"Yes, two years ago, and I have never 
seen a penny of your money. I was early 
and late by her bedside, and got her through 
when she was nearly dead ; and not a penny 
have I ever been the better for it. Some 
people have no gratitude, nor sense of 
justice." 

"If you will come this time, I'll give 
you the first money I get by my fish, 
though we are half starved." 

"My man! you all tell the same story. 
You can pay the baker and the grocer, 
because you know that you are sure to 
want them again ; but you hope never to be 
ill again, and the doctor goes without. If 
you think I'm going out again, after a long^ 
round, and my horse scarce able to crawl, 
you are mistaken. I will not. I'll tell 
you what to do. There's young Hawks,^ 
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just begun practice; few patients; better 
than nobody, — afresh from the London hos- 
pitals, — ^go to him, and see if he will go. 
If he won't, I'll consider what's best to 
be done." 

The door slammed as soon as the doctor 
got inside it, and Luke was left in the cold 
and the dim light, to consider if he should 
put his wife's life into the hands of the 
young practitioner who had few patients, 
and was fresh from the hospital. 

He turned away, and hearing a watchman 
going his rounds, he went up to him, and 
inquired the way to Doctor Hawk's. 

The man directed him, and he knew not 
whether to be glad or sorry when he found 
that the young man of few patients was 
put, not having thought it worth his while 
to stay at home contemplating the rows of 
physic bottles, the contents of which were 
never required, or to await patients who 
never knocked to demand his services. 

Luke obtained from the boy who opened 
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the door the address of another medical 
man, but he was attending Mrs. Kite, the 
wife of a rich grocer. Then Luke went 
back to Doctor Chough; he had more claim, 
he thought, on that man, because he had 
attended his wife before, though it was true 
that, nipped in the grasp of those hard times, 
he had been unable hitherto to repay him. 

He went back to his house and rang. 
" Master was sent for directly you left," 
said the man who had just come from bed- 
ding up the horse ; '' sent for to the great 
Alderman Chuff, who fell down in a fit 
after a grand dinner given by the mayor." 

"Oh ! but he mmt come back soon ; he 
can't stay there all night," cried the un- 
happy man, his voice hoarse with agony, 
"He told me I was to come to him. I 
thought he would have been certain to 
help the poor woman in her trouble." 

"He canH be in too places at the same 
time, and the horse can't stir a step more 
to-night, I can tell you. Go to somebody 
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else ; be off. I can't go giving missus her 
death of cold, keeping the door open and 
letting in the draught, for you or your wife 
either ;" and the door was slammed in 
Luke's £a.ce. 

Once more he attempted to induce a 
medical man to accompany him to his cot- 
tage. 

The doctor looked out and shivered. 
^^ How far off, do you say ? eight miles ? 
My horse isn't roughed, my good fellow. 
I'll have him roughed and go over and see 
your wife in the morning. There is never 
any hurry in these cases. Twelve hours 
hence will do as well as now, probably 
l)etter." 

Luke cursed him and went away. " 'Tis 
all because I am poor," he muttered. " If 
I had the golden guineas in my hand her 
life would be saved. Then his iron spirit 
gave way, and he wept as he stamped along 
on his way back over the frozen road. 
A bright thought struck him. He had 
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seen the crowd swarming over the luxu- 
rious apartments of the manor-house. Luke 
would have scorned to join in the plunder 
then; now it seemed to him that some 
valuables might be obtained to save what 
no wealth could restore — if it were extin- 
guished — ^the life of Purity. ^^ They may 
have left something ; they can't have plun-^ 
dered all — ^all ; — there were such wonderftd 
things, I've heard say." When he got into 
the open country, and drew nearer the coast^ 
he distinguished the red glare in the sky. 
Another twenty minutes' walking, and he^ 
heard the roaring of the ceaseless billows, 
mixed with the blasts of the checkless 
winds, which swept the flames away from 
the blackened walls by fitful gusts, dark 
against the fire-illumined landscape. Luke 
saw hundreds of creatures careering in 
frantic dances round the burning pile. It 
was too far to hear any sound lesa 
mighty than that of the ocean driven to 
fury by the violence of the tempest. His- 
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eyes were dazzled by the glare of the con-^ 
flagration as he drew nearer to it ; he turned 
them away to rest for an instant on the 
deep expanse of cloud and ocean, which in 
its 'gloom seemed like the gulf of eternity. 
At a great distance between sea and sky, he 
saw for an instant a spark of light. It 
might have been the twinkle of a star- — 
could a star have been visible through 
clouds so dense — a gleam which shone with 
a colourless radiance, very unlike the glow 
of the conflagration from which the hot 
flakes were even now borne towards him, 
and of which he could see the effects in the 
dripping hedges and sodden grass, from 
which the ice had melted. 

As he. grew nearer, the groups appeared 
more distinctly; and he could distinguish 
whilst some were flinging furniture out of 
the windows, it was not for the sake of 
saving it, but adding it to the heaps of 
burning property they had set fire to out- 
side the house. There seemed to be no 
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•chance of getting anything ; that was 
Luke's first conviction. What there might 
have been of plate seemed to have disap- 
peared. The contrast between the previous 
•cold and the heated atmosphere made him 
feel faint and sick. He determined to walk 
round the burning premises, to give himself 
every chance of finding something from the 
plundering, but he picked up only some 
Slackened ornaments of brass, which at first, 
with a wild throb of hope, he took for gold. 
Then he came on a knot of men who were 
^atiiered round a cask of spirits in the 
shadow of a wall yet unconsumed. They 
had removed the bung, and were pouring it 
into their capsi, and catching the fluid in the 
palms of their hands, in silence. They 
did not desire to have any companions in 
their excesses. When Luke came round 
the comer he was seized with a mad thirst 
for some of the fiery poison. " One and all,'* 
he cried, approaching them, and when they 
glanced at his desperate face, and his stalwart 
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frame, they admitted the plea, and allowed 
him to take his turn to fill his cap. Some 
who had imbibed too freely were lying in- 
sensible on the heated ground. Those wha 
had arrived more recently showed the effect 
only in flushed faces, glazed eyes, and lan- 
guid tongues. Luke drank, and felt hi& 
spirits raised and his strength restored. 
He had been faint from inanition. Now 
life danced merrily through his swollen 
arteries. He drank again, losing self-con- 
troL That which had made them drunk had 
made him hopeful; half mad with excite- 
ment, existence had ceased to be a burden 
— everything would go well. Purity was 
safe, no doubt. He should find himself the 
happy father of a living child on his return. 
He would go and see them at once. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Minutely trace man's life, year affcer year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 
And then, though some may in that life be strange. 
Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change ; 
The links that bind those various deeds are seen. 
And no mysterious void is left between." 

Orabbe, 



Luke did not suspect the secret inspiration 
of his convictions, nor know that it was 
the spirit coursing through his brain which 
made life to teem with blessings. He 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground, and 
had the feeling that one has in sleep of 
skimming through the air. The red flames 
and the driving smoke were left far behind, 
as he turned towards his cottage, shrouded 
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in the shadows of the dark valley that 
deepened towards the sea. The lights in 
the little village were all extinguished, and 
those quiet inhabitants who had not joined 
the rioters, had retired to rest. There 
were no windows looking towards the road 
by which he was approaching his home. 
Probably there would be a light shining 
from the other side of the house, throwing a 
faint line of radiance on the crisp road out- 
side, and inside on the placid face of the 
infant and Purity in the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. 

As with quickened steps he advanced to- 
wards this haven of imagined happiness, 
the strong blast bore a heap of wet seaweed 
against his face. He recognized it by the 
salt smell. The tide must be high, he 
thought; and as he looked towards the 
depth of shadow in which it was engulfed, 
the sky mingled with the blackness of the 
water; even the white spray was invisible 
in the gloom which enshrouded the scene. 
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Just then the light which Luke had ob- 
served before appeared nearer and clearer 
in the horizon. He stood still for a mo- 
ment to watch it, and while his senses were 
all alert in the pauses of the blast, he heard 
the melancholy boom of the minute gun — 
it made but slight impression on his senses. 
He wanted to see Purity with her new-bom 
child, the wild rushing of his blood from 
heart to brain left him but this one thought. 
His conviction was that he should find her 
nearly well. He quickened his footsteps 
to a run as he came near the door. He 
knocked first gently, and then fiercely; a 
woman opened it eagerly, with her face wet 
with tears. She looked anxiously past him 
into the darkness. 

''Where is he, for the Lord's sake? 
Where is the doctor ? Oh ! man, man ! 
don't say that thee have not brought him, 
and the wife in the death throe ! " 

'^ I had no money. He would not 
come." 
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" Oh, Christ ! can such cruel hearts be 
let to live ! Ah ! indeed, 'twill be at his 
conscience when he comes to die ; and there 
is nothing, — not a drop of spirits to keep 
her alive, not a pinch of groats for gruel. 
Hark ! she is beginning again." 

Then Luke shuddered, for he heard the 
voice of his wife, first in a plaintive wail of 
anguish, arising into such a howl of hoarse 
agony — a cry of such terrible suffering — that 
Luke placed his fingers in his ears and 
rushed out of the house. 

" Then she must die," said the woman, as 
she closed the door after him. 

The miserable husband heard the parting 
words. 

" She is to die because I have no gold. 
If I had gold I might save her yet." His 
head was confused by his despair. He 
turned over in his mind what house he 
could rob — ^what traveller he might stop to 
plunder. 

The neighbours were all as poor as him- 
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self, all but 'Amos. He had money, no 
doubt ; should he go and demand some of the 

# 

wealth of which he believed himself to have 
been deprived ? If it came to blows, could 
he kill his own brother? Yes, twenty- 
brothers, to save the life of Purity. He 
doubted, however, whether he should find 
any money in the house. Amos, in the 
alarm occasioned by the incursion of the 
miners, had carried all his coin and notes 
to the Bodmin bank, no doubt. 

There was another boom of the minute 
gun, which turned his thoughts in a more 
distant direction. The strong men were 
carousing round the ruins of the manor- 
house. The feeble were sunk in sleep in 
the lightless village ; that village where one 
cottage only in the outskirts had a candle 
burning, and that one lit a face drawn up 
in convulsive agony, or relaxed in the lan- 
guor of death — the face of his wife; his 
mind was embittered by hatred of all hu- 
manity but that one suffering creature. 
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He went towards the dark roaring waters 
as if to defy them. He cared not much if 
he were caught by the advancing billows 
and carried out into the depths. The tide 
was very high. It swept over his feet be- 
fore he was aware. He climbed up and 
seated himself on a rock, which usually 
stood nearly embedded in dry sand, above 
high-water mark, but now the foaming 
eddies met round it. There, with his chin 
resting on the palm of his hand, he looked 
out into ^' the horrors of great dark- 
ness." 

^^ There should be a moon,'' he specu- 
lated ; " and this wind will break the clouds 
and show her soon. Hark ! there they are 
again," as he heard the continued signal 
of distress. He laughed. " There are 
brothers there who have cheated like Jacob. 
There are fathers who have broken their 
words like my father. Perhaps there are 
women who hate their sons as my mother 
did. Let them drown. The moon at last," 
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he cried, as the cahn light shoue through 
the rugged edges of black clouds. 

The melancholy gun again pealed it& 
death-knell over the deep, and a large 
vessel was visible with broken masts and 
shattered sails, driving helplessly along to- 
wards a giant rock, which stood out blacky 
high, and massive in the foaming waters. 

" Nothing can save her now," said Luke 
Eathe ; ^' I wonder if her cargo is worth 
having." And he speculated greedily as ta 
the wealth which the doomed men might 
possess. The clouds gathered over the sky 
once more, and Luke saw nothing, but on 
turning his head to the land, he observed 
the red glare of the fire in the sky, and the 
yellow points of the flames swept into curls 
by the blast. Then there was a sound on 
the wind from the dark sea. The sound of 
wailing and shrieking, but it might be 
fancy, for the tempest has such voices of 
its own. Luke could see nothing. "That 
was the finish ! " he said. '^ Yes, she must 
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liave struck then, and the tide is still com- 
ing in, and I am all alone. Patience ! I 
may be rich yet. I may save Purity if I 
get gold." 

He turned again and looked at the red 
sky, beneath which the drunken revellers 
were basking in the warmth their poverty 
forbade in their homes. 

" They are not thinking of the strife here 
in the dark sea," he thought ; ^' I shall have 
it all to myself. Oh ! for the morning light, 
to see the shore strewed with pieces of 
wreck and battered corpses.'' 

He twisted himself roimd to look for the 
feeble, gUmmering light in his cottage— that 
light meant that Purity still lived. He 
knew the habits of the women he had left 
with her. An inch of candle could not be 
wasted on sightless eyes. As he sat in the 
thick darkness, the waves washed over his 
feet, and by their chill increased the turmoil 
whirling in his brain. 

Then the waters flew higher, and with the 
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instinct of self-preservation he grasped the 
rock, clung to it as each fresh billow roared 
onward. In this strife with the waves, he 
forgot everything but his own actual danger. 
At length the tide turned, and he sat down 
again, with a shivering body and a burning 
brain. 

The weary hours of night thus dragged on, 
and the dawn broke with dull grey light 
over the troubled waters and leaden sky. 
He turned to look at the cottage. The light 
was extinguished, but the red glare of the 
burning building still crimsoned the sky. 

The bay in which the village stood was 
like the great aisle of a cathedral; there were 
lesser bays on each side like the smaller 
aisles. He saw at once that the wind would 
have swept the pieces of wreck into the one 
which was opposite the enormous mass of 
rock. To reach this he must go round the 
poiuC of the beach which he then occupied. 
Before he got down from the rock, he looked 
once more at the cottage. 
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It was true that the light was extinguished ; 
but not for that had he given up hope. 

They would not bum a candle a moment 
more than it was needed, and the window, 
which looked tow;ards the east, would receive 
the first grey light of dawn. Luke knew 
better than any man in existence the locality 
of the beach and cliffs. In the smaller aisle, 
as I have called it, there was a low cavern, 
which was the only entrance to a larger cave, 
filled with delicate yellow sand, and dimly 
lighted from a fissure at the summit, with 
shallow pools of water encircling the dark 
rocks. 

When he rounded the point, he perceived 
dark fragments of wreck carried up to the 
base of the cliff studding, and half-buried 
in, the soft sand from which the waters had 
retreated. The waves were still depositing 
their dreary cargo on different parts of the 
beach. It was still but a dim light, darker 
than the village side, as the rocks were closer 
and more overhanging. Luke's quick eyes 
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caught a glimpse of sometlung large and 
black that glittered in the indistinct dawn. 
He walked swiftly towards it. "A sea- 
chest ! " he cried. " The nails glisten so ! 
There may be money in it ! " And he rushed 
on more eagerly, as if half the sleepers of the 
village were about to dispute his possession 
of the prize. 

'' There muL^t be money in it I She was an 
East Indiaman," he cried, kicking away a 
piece of the wreck after he had examined it. 
" I shall get' gold. I may save Purity yet." 

He took up a heavy firagment of rock, and 
struck it on the lid. " Give way, old chest ! 
No waiting to find keys; there are lives 
depending on speed." 

The wood and iron cracked under those 
vigorous strokes. The box was opened. 
First he threw out heaps of Indian silks; 
then a gentleman's attire and linen; then 
there was a canvas bag, business-like look- 
ing and heavy. He took his knife and cut the 
string, and saw the yellow gold gleam in the 
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morning light. Not when he first clasped 
Purity in his arms as his own, had he felt 
such heavenly rapture as at the sight of wealth 
which would enrich them both for life — for 
life ? — alas ! Yes, the gold would spare her 
to him. There was yet time ; the doctor 
had talked of twelve hours : he would fill 
his pockets with some of the gold in the 
inner cavern. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

'' A man whom both the water and the winds, 
In that vast tennis court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon." — Shakspeare. 

When the Cleopatra had been driven on 
to the rock, and had been broken to pieces by 
the concussion, a gentleman had taken his 
only child from the arms of the Ayah, who 
was paralysed by terror^ and throwing himself 
from the side of the groaning timbers with 
one arm round the boy, and another hand 
grasping a spar, he managed to reach the 
shelving side of the mass, and, pushing the 
boy up, he followed drawing the spar up 
after him. The rock might or might not be 
united to the mainland. If it were not, 
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when light dawned he would attempt to 
swim to the shore. 

Crouched on the cliff, only covered by the 
Ught Indian dress of thin muslin waistcoat 
and drawers in which our people there like 
to sleep, he held his shivering boy to his 
breast, and tried to lull him to sleep, and to 
shut out the roar of the waters which seemed 
rising yet to overwlielm them. 

Frightful sounds of shrieks, suffocated 
sobs, and wild oaths came in the pauses of 
the wind. Then some splash of a sinking 
wretch, distinct through all, and the gurgle 
of his last breath as life combated with the 
choking waters. '^ If I can but live to save 
him," was the thought of the young father. 

"Father!" cried the child, in Singalee, 
"take me home, 'tis so cold here," and 
his small teeth chattered. " Sleep ! my 
boy ! We will go home when the light 
comes." The child sighed, and clung 
closer to his father ; but at length he slept, 
with his face buried under the chin of the 
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fine young man who would gladly have 
yielded his life to save him. At length the 
light dawned in the sky; the gentleman looked 
around for his fellow-passengers or seamen. 

There was not one m sight. The part of 
the rock on which he had fortunately found 
A ledge, seemed the only one where foot could 
have clambered. He shouted. Some one 
might be on the opposite side.* There was 
no answering hail. Then he looked towards 
the shore. It seemed not far distant. The 
boy was sleeping or insensible. He must 
have warmth and food soon or he woiQd die. 
He took his child under one arm, and seizing 
the raft with the other, impelled himself as 
he best might towards the beach. At length 
his feet touched the receding pebbles. He 
was saved ; but the boy ! he could not doubt 
that he would live. He staggered up the 
ascent, with the child thrown over his shoul- 
der. Shivering and exhausted by hours of 
cold and suspense, he was roused to anger at 
seeing a man stooping over his rifled chest. 
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Without being aware of Luke's employment, 

he had sought instinctively the first humm 

creature he saw. He placed the child on 

the sands, and prepared to protect his pro- 

perty. Luke, bent on his occupation, did not 

hear the footsteps behind him, which were 

lost in the roar of the sea. 

"Thief! Scoundrel! ViUain"! cried the 

gentleman, "let that money alone;" for 

Luke's guilty hand was placing it in his 
pocket. 

Luke seized the fragment of rock which 
had broken open the box, and hurled it at 
his antagonist. Crash it went against the 
fine brow of the unfortunate gentleman* 
He uttered no sound, but fell back, the 
blood spurting from the dark cuts in his 
forehead. 

Luke stood looking at his work, watching 
with horror the sand through which the 
warm fluid was soaking. Out of the sea 
came the joyous sun, flinging a golden 
hue of dancing light along the waves. 
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The many-hued morning painted the wet 
rocks and the severed shells with rainbow 
tints of beauty. It fell on the dead face 
with its clotted hair, and on the miserable 
wretch who had committed the cruel 
slaughter. With his hands twisted in his 
long hair, and his eyes distended with 
horror, he looked on his deed. 

"Thief! He should have said mur- 
derer," he cried. " Does God know this ?" 
he thought. " He should 'a struck me 
dead afore I did it." 

He felt faint and sick, and sat down with 
his face turned away from the object of his 
dread, but found the imagination of the 
terrible thing worse than its reality. It 
must be hid ; he must drag it away. There 
was a fitting place in the inner cavern. He 
felt that if not done at once, it could not be 
done at all by him, for his strength was 
becoming weakness. With a strong effort 
he addressed himself to the task. He drew 
the corpse by the feet into the recesses of 
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the inner cavern. No one, he believed, 
knew of this retreat but himself. Then he 
dragged the sea-chest inside, having thrown 
back all the articles he had previously scat- 
tered. There was the body of the child. 
At first he thought he would leave it there, 
but prudence forbade. He did not wish 
that the disturbed and blood-stained sand 
should be visited before the sweeping tide 
should, in returning, have obUterated the 
marks of guilt. If the child remained 
where it was, the eyes of those who might 
come flocking over the beach in search of 
plunder would be attracted by an object 
differing from any heap of tangled seaweed, 
and their curiosity would be raised by the 
marks on the sands into unpleasant activity. 
He determined he would take the body of 
the child, and fling it into the water where 
the tide had retreated. He lifted it care- 
lessly, for his mind was otherwise occupied. 
As he carried it along, he observed with 
satisfaction that the other fragments of 
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wreck washed up by the tide had been de- 
posited at a considerable distance from the 
spot where he had found the trunk and 
murdered its owner. 

Those black patches on the yellow sands 
woiQd divert the attention of the seekers to 
other places. There woiQd they cluster, 
like cockroaches on a piece of carrion, before 
the morning was past. 

As he carried the child, the warmth of 
his breast rekindled the spark of life which 
yet lingered in its bosom. Luke felt the 
boy stir, and took him from his shoiQder to 
look into his face. There was a quiver in 
the purple eyelids. Luke stopped for an 
instant. 

"Not two murders. This would be the 
worst of all. The other stood up against 
me. He called me thief." Then, with a 
heavier heart than ever before beat in his 
bosom, he turned and walked towards the 
cottage. 

His home was gleaming white in the hoar 
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frost. All the windows and doors were 
closed. The monthly rose-trees on the out- 
side had their green leaves and their sharp 
buds crystellized, whilst the pink petals of 
tJiose in full bloom glittered through their 
dewdrops of ice. 

It was Christmas morning. Luke heard 
the voices of the village choir singing one 
of the usual hymns as they moved slowly 
along the road. 

" This is the day, the blessed morn, 
The Saviour of mankiDd was born; 
This is the day when G-od did give 
His son to teach us how to live ; 
To suffer meekly care and pain, 
And die that we may live again. 
Sinners ! be pure as he was pure 
If you his presence would endure. 
Though once a babe of mortal birth 
With fire He'll come to judge the earth, 
And every secret sin made known, 
You'll shrink with shame before his throne." 

Luke heard every word. The singers 
were on one side of the hedge of bristling 
thorns and he was on the other. They 
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were too intent on their psalm and the 
trudging of their own footsteps to heed 
him. His thoughts now were distracted by 
the threatenings uttered by those untaught 
lips, so ignorant of the recent crime of 
which they prophesied the future exposure 
at the day of judgment. 

"But I shall save a life. I shall save 
Purity. I'll leave this boy and go to the 
doctor, and show him a bit of the gold, and 
he will come." 

All was silent in the cottage, for he 
leaned breathlessly towards it to listen. At 
length he knocked, when the palpitations of 
his heart nearly suffocated him. The cot- 
tage door opened softly. There was the 
same old face peering out at him. 

" Come in, man ; for the Lord's sake 
come in and shut out the draught. Eh ! 
Maister Luke, look here," she whispered 
exultingly, and Luke laid the child on the 
floor, and followed the woman upstairs. 

'^ Softly, man," she said : and drawing 
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aside the poor striped blue curtain she 
revealed the face of Purity, pale and ex- 
hausted, but in a sweet sleep, and on her 
breast a living child. Luke dropt on his 
knees, and kissed the delicate hand which 
lay on the coverlid. Then he wept tears 
hidden by the clothes. 

" Come away ! Tis the Lord's doings, 
and old Sally Kosemary's. You are a lucky 
man to have a babe come on Christmas 
morning." 

Luke turned away with a revulsion of 
feeling. Purity was safe, but he had soiled 
his soiQ for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* When the Pharisees asked our Lord wh^n the^ 
kingdom of God should come, he answered, ' The 
kingdom of God is within you.' With equal truth it 
may be said that the kingdom of Satan is also within 
us. Each man has within himself during the period 
of his probation the elements of his own final condition; 
his character is developed from within, and outward 
circumstances are but the passive material on which 
it feeds " — MaccalL 

When the old woman had again warned 
Luke, '^ for the Lord's sake," not to awaken 
his wife, she sagely supposed that having 
been out all night, he required some food. 
The money bestowed by Amos had purchased 
bread, and a half loaf was, she thought, to be 
placed on the table ; but when she descended 
the steep stairs with the doubtful step of 
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age, and was crossing the kitchen, she stum- 
bled over some substance on the floor, only 
dimly seen in the new-bom Ught, and 
scarcely suppressed a scream when she 
found it was seemingly a dead body. 

" Whsft has Maister Eathe been a- doing 
now ? " she asked herself. '^ What fashioned 
chielis this?" she repeated. 

Luke's quick ears caught the muttered 
sounds, and he hastened after the nurse. 
She was peering over the face of the pros- 
trate child with mingled curiosity and awe. 

" Put the peat on the fire, and warm the 
child." 

"There's but a bit or two for the missus 
when she wants some hot water." 

'^ Never mind; there will be plenty of 
wood. There is a wreck ashore," 

" Oh ! thaok God ! Thank God ! " said 
the old woman. " Now I shall have fire to 
warm my old limbs for the rest of the winter." 

Of the severance of tender ties by death ; 
of the agonies of suffocation endured by the 
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imfortunates on board the broken ship, the 
old nnrse thought nothing. She felt most 
for herself. Had Wesley himself repre- 
sentor^ ^<; ^ r the true state of the case, she 
woul •ve answered by the proverb, 
"What's one man's meal is another man's 
poison." As she piled the smoking peat in 
the chimney, she speculated when she should 
be able to leave Purity and the infant to go 
down to the beach and pick up spoil for 
herself. 

Luke sat by the fire in gloomy silence, 
watching the nurse as she stripped the wet 
clothes from the half-unconscious child. He 
had seemingly been snatched suddenly out 
of his cot, and had only his night-dress on, 
with a shawl knotted round him. 

" Hold him a minute, maister. Poor little 
creature ! He can't go without some cover- 
ing." She looked round in despair. "There's 
missus' flannel petticoat on the foot of the 
bed. Can I have that ? " 

"Yes; go and get it," said the husband 
eagerly. 
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His quick, observant eye had caught sight 
of a red mark on the linen night-dress she 
had pulled off the boy, initials, and some- 
thing else which he did not sta- to investi- 
gate ; he took the knife which "^een 

brought by the nurse for the bread v^^ cut 
off the comer of the night-shirt, throwing 
it on the peat. It was wet; and thq^igh 
there was warmth, there was no flame ; it 
became singed, but did not bum ; and hear- 
ing the woman's returning steps, he snatched 
it up again and put it in his pocket. 

" Better that nothing should be known," 
he repeated to himself. " There is no saying 
if any one saw them land on the beach." 
Then his terror grew, lest some unknown 
eyes should have seen his crime ; some 
wretch escaped, like the father of the boy, 
from the wreck. He ate half the bread in 
silence, and pointed to what remained. 

" He will want some," he said, indicating 
the child. 

"Yes, yes," said the nurse, putting the 
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kettle on. '^ Sop — he can't eat it dry." As 
she spoke, the newly-risen sun streamed into 
the room, and the child struggled into an 
upright position on the woman's knees. He 
did not see her face at first, but fixed his 
looks on the rough visage, and matted 
hair and beard of Luke. The young 
creature's eyes dilated with horror, at a 
countenance so unlike that which was 
generally presented to him. Not a sailor on 
board the vessel in which he had come from 
the Indies had an expression so worn and 
passion-scathed as Luke's. On his brow 
there was a splash of blood, and of blood 
the young have an instinctive horror ; he 
pointed at it with his small finger. 

'^ Good Lord ! " said the nurse, " what's 
the child a-staring and pointing his finger 
at ? Why, Maister Luke ! whatever have you 
been a-doing of with that great gout of 
blood on your forehead? " she cried, peering 
her old face close to that of the guilty man. 

^^ 'Tis a scratch. I stumbled against a 
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nail that stuck out of a piece of a raft, the 
poor sOuls had been trying to put together," 
replied Luke, bursting out into a sweat of 
terror, knowing that it was a lame story, and 
that the old woman might insist on wiping 
the blood off, and see no scratch under 
the stain. 

The boy now looking wildy round, burst 
into a torrent of tears, and a storm of sobs. 
'' Father ! nurse ! " he cried in the only 
language with which he was famiUax, for the 
movement made by the nurse had revealed 
her unfamiliar and forbidding features. 
Slipping off her lap, with his little naked 
feet on the cold concrete floor, he rushed 
towards the door to try to escape, like a 
miserable animal who finds itself caged 
with its tormentors. 

On Luke the effect was only irritation, and 
he wished for the moment that he had 
followed his first intention. On the nurse it 
was simply perplexity. What should she do 
with this little Inaked, sobbing demon, who 
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had flung off the flannel petticoat, and wa& 
beating the door with the impotent rage 
of childhood. Luke pulled the door open to 
give him exit, but the nurse held the arm 
of the struggling child, and drew him 
back. 

" Be a good boy, I'll get you some sop," 
she assured him, but he did not understand a 
word she uttered, though he had well nigh 
exhausted his storm of anger and grief. He 
was rapidly becoming quite cold, too. 
Nurse held her finger up to enforce silence,, 
and taking him in her arms, she carried him 
up to where Purity was lying with her 
infant. She opened her eyes as the step 
sounded on the floor. 

" Where is Luke ? " 

" He came and looked at you, and he is 
gone to the beach after the wreck ashore. 
I told Sally Eosemary 'twas a dreadful 
night, but you, poor thing ! did not notice 
anything in your pain. He brought in thi& 
boy most dead ; shall I put him under the 
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clothes at the side, just to warm him a 
bit.'' 

" This side — where I can reach him, not 
the side where the infant is," said the 
mother, softened to all children for the sake 
of her new-bom child. 

The boy was shivering. He looked at 
the white face, which was so gentle, and 
still so beautiful. It reminded him of an- 
other he had seen as gentle and even more 
pallid. He crept towards the sick woman, 
and placed his little cold hand on her face ; 
she took it down tenderly, and held it in her 
own. 

'^ Shipwrecked ? Did Luke bring him 
home?" she asked. 

" Yes." 

"Ah ! how good and merciful he is ! "Was^ 
he pleased about his babe ? " 

" I count he was ; and went down on his 
knees and cried." 

" Bless him ! " murmured the wife. 

" Well missus ! yesterday you had no 
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<5hild, now you have a girl and a boy. Who 
knows? Perhaps your husband has brought 
home a husband for the little maid when 
she grows a woman. 'Tis a pretty boy." 

Purity smiled, and held the boy's hand 
tighter. The child felt the warmth of the 
coverings, and the three slept peaceably. 

When Luke left the cottage, irritated by 
the sound of the boy's cries, he rushed 
away to the beach ; he must wash off that 
guilty stain in the first pool of water, he 
reached. He strode down to the beach; 
she may never think of it again, he per- 
suaded himself. If she did — what then ? The 
man might have been killed by being driven 
against a rock, or a ragged piece of timber. 
He took his clasped knife from his pocket, 
and scratched his brow till the blood oozed 
out where the dark stain had dried in. 

Luke who had ever before been fearless 
night or day, — who had never had terror of 
any natural object, or horror and dread of 
things supernatural, now felt his blood run 
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cold as he thought of the secrets of that 
cavern. The broad expanse of the beach 
stretched out in unbroken solitude. There 
were the treasures of the wrecked vessel spread 
over the smooth sands, as yet indented by- 
no footstep, save those guilty ones which 
led to and from the cave. They seemed to be 
staring at him in a long-continued sequence 
of accusation. The broad beams of the sun 
poured over that wide expanse of sand. The 
silence was unbroken save by the distant 
roar of the billows, now far removed from 
where he stood, and the sea-birds as they 
circled round some object vaguely seen on 
the tumbling waters. Luke thought of the 
sun only as the revealer of his crime, 
" If they come down now — and they will 
come soon — ^they will follow the footsteps. 
Fool ! not to think of that before. If they 
pursue the track, they will come on the 
dead man, and the chest — they will measure 
the footsteps by my feet. I must be there 
first. I must dig a hole, and hide him." 
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He said this, but the fear of that mighty 
solitude withheld him. He dreaded to look 
at the man he had slain. The morning was 
beautiful in its brightness. The rocks 
standing in bold fragmente, partly in the sea, 
partly on the beach, three long dark shadows 
on the smooth yellow sands, making the 
glitter of their moist surface more brilliant 
from contrast. 

Now another terror haunted him; should 
any seaman, escaped from the wreck, have 
tracked those footsteps to the place where 
the struggle had taken place, and penetrated 
to the cave he believed to be known but to 
himself, then he should find him or them by 
the side of the corpse ready to denounce the 
murderer. 

How should he bury him ? Burrow in the 
sand like a dog does in the earth. "Oh 
God ! " he thought, " would that I had been 
struck dead before I took that man's life I 
But it must be hid. Purity must not know 
it. The babe would grow up to hate me— 
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to loath me as a murderer, as that poor boy 
does Tinknowing of the truth, but with an 
instinctive feeling that I am something 
hateful.'' 

Then he began to walk swiftly along the 
sands, where a mixture of gravel made his 
steps firmer. He slackened his pace as he 
drew nearer the cavern. There were the 
red marks on the sand, the indentations of 
the unfortunate gentleman's body, and the 
sweeping disturbance of the surface where 
Luke had dragged the corpse within the cave. 
He crept on, leaving the bright daylight 
behind him. He must crawl on his hands 
and knees. "If he should have recovered, 
and be awaiting me within," was Luke's 
thought. " Would to God that he were ! 
would that he were ! and that I could look 
up into the daylight and say, I am free 
from this murder." 

He stood erect at length. The light was 
subdued almost to darkness; what there was 
seemed of a green tint thrown by re- 
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flections from the deep pools round eacL 
rock. Some glimmers of the outer dajr 
penetrated through the rifted rocks. High 
up in the cavern where the sea rarely 
swept its frothing edges, lay the body of the 
man he had murdered, but not as he had 
left it. The creature, half alive and half 
crushed, had dragged himself up and rested 
against the back of the cavern. The blood 
had trickled down his face from the wound 
in the head ; his eyes seemed to look sternly, 
and glassily at his murderer as he ap- 
proached ; one leg was drawn towards the 
body. Luke fell on his knees before the 
corpse. Then twisting his hands in his 
head, he flung himself on his face on the 
sand. 

'^ Oh ! that he were alive, and I were in 
his place. Oh ! that these rocks would fall 
on me and blot me out of life — crushed like 
a beetle out of all form or substance. Cursed 
be the gold that tempted me. Purity lives. 
It was not wanted.'' With unutterable terror 
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and loathing and fear, unreasoning fear, lest 
he should hurt the creature he had deprived 
of life, he took one of the splinters of the 
broken box, and began digging the grave, 
when he had placed his hand on the dead's 
man heart and felt that its action was for 
ever still. Then he closed the eyes, and 
placed the poor hands by the sides, and drew 
the body into its resting-place. The sand 
was soon placed over the cold face ; and 
then Luke poured back into the chest every 
piece of gold he had abstracted. " 'Tis the 
price of blood," he thought, the " innocent 
blood," and he buried the chest at the side 
of the corpse, and smoothed the sand with 
the fragment of wood, and, with trembling 
feet and knees that knocked together with 
terror, he left the sea-cave for ever. 

When he emerged from the cavern, he 
walked directly towards the water, and 
watohed the body of a man coming on shore. 
The waves played with it, sometimes sweep- 
ing it nearly on to dry land, sometimes 
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drawing it back and curling it under, so 
that it disappeared in a green upspnnging 
of water, to be dashed down again on the 
sand and gravel, swathed in a shroud of 
foam. Luke gazed at it without pity or 
interest. He seemed as if a hot iron had 
passed over his mind, which had seared up 
every usual and gracious feeling. The man 
was dead seemingly. "Well! Luke did 
not kill him. Perhaps he had money in his 
pockets. There was none at home. Purity 
must want food. That loaf — ^he supposed he 
owed the baker for it. Wondered the man 
had given them credit. That child, what 
was he to do with it ? Send it to the work- 
house ? Then he cast himself on the sands 
and scratched up handfiils of the pebbles in 
his agony. The boy would have had a 
father but for him. If any one knocked 
him on the head, would they send Purity and 
her infant to the workhouse ? The thought 
was terrible to the free man, who had never 
yet received the enslaving weekly parish 
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pay. He foresaw that his sin must be ever 
before him in the image of that child. He 
mnst work for the boy's support ; that was 
the consequence of Luke's crime. 

As he meditated thus, careless that the 
larger waves swept their froth over his 
hody, one of unusual strength flung the 
body of the drowned man to his side. He 
scrambled to his knees, and grasped the 
dead arm before the sea could regain its 
prey. 

"Let me see what you have worth 
taking," said Luke, forgetting for a moment, 
in the passion of acquisitiveness, the terrible 
consciousness which hovered over him. He 
thrust his hand into the pocket of the corpse 
and found guineas and notes. The last 
were soaked, but Luke found that when dry 
they would be negotiable. Luke, for a man 
in his position, was now a wealthy one. 
He drew the body out of the reach of the 
waves ; by-and-by others would be coming, 
and then the poor wretch would be taken 

p2 
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up to the village, or buried as near as con- 
venience dictated by the sea. The tide 
was turned and was coming in now. Luke 
sat down on the rock on which he had 
rested during the past night. He was re- 
minded of his past agony of mind during^ 
those hours by the rugged projection ta 
which he had clung. His agony then 
seemed as nothing; too light to be re- 
membered. For then, though oppressed by 
his brother men and held as of no account, 
because he was poor, his conscience had 
been void of oflfence. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

^* Is this a brother P Art thou he who played 
With me on the soft sands, building high towers 
Of shining particles, soon swept away 
As was thy niggard love by avarice." 

He looked again at the track of his footsteps 
to and from the cavern. The water coming 
in had covered great part of the traces; 
but there were enough remaining to convict 
him. He gazed around to see if any one 
might be coming. Yes, there was a figure 
crossing the beach towards the scene of the 
wreck. A man bent, and knock-kneed, 
and shambling in his gait. He had not 
been amongst the rioters of the former 
night. Turbulent scenes did not suit his 
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inclination. Before Luke recognized him^ 
he felt that his safest plan would be bjr 
walking up and addressing the new-comer, 
to distract his attention from those damning 
footprints. Oh, that the waves could come 
faster, faster, and wash them out — smooth- 
ing them away as if they had never existed 
—wiping out those crimson stains of clotted 
blood ! 

Luke walked deliberately towards the 
man, and saw it was he whom his soul 
abhorred. The man who had, as he be- 
Heved, by withholding his inheritance, 
steeped him in the very dregs of poverty. 

On any other occasion Luke would have 
refrised to speak to his brother ; now he was 
filled with double loathing of Amos — for 
he feared him. The discovery of his guilt 
would have come with increased bitterness 
if Amos should be the cause of its detec- 
tion. 

He could not advance towards him. He 
stood up to attract attention, and then 
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stooped over the drowned man, certain that 
the notion of plunder would quicken the 
footsteps of his brother towards the place 
where Luke was standing. 

" Dear Lord ! A drowned man ! " said 
Amos, who had not, till he was close, re- 
cognized Luke, who had kept his back 
turned. He looked up timidly and fur- 
tively at the face of his well-knit brother, 
who glared at him with hollow eyes, from 
meagre cheeks. 

Amos did not half like his locality ; alone 
on the wild beach with no one but the sea- 
gulls to hear his cries, and a man opposite 
who had been, as he knew Luke suspected, 
deeply injured for his sake. 

" Might he ? " whispered Amos, going up 
close to Luke, as if determined to show that 
he was not afraid, « might he have had any 
money about him ? " 

" What if he had a thousand pounds ! 
What is it to thee ? " 

'' A thousand pounds ! " cried Amos, 
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taking the sum literally ; "a thousand 
pounds ! " and his cold blue eyes glittered 
with eagerness. "That is a large sum; 
five hundred for thee and five hundred 
for me. That ia wreckers' law, you 
know.'' 

'*Ha! How long have we made equal 
division of our goods;" and Luke laughed a 
wild discordant laugh, which was cau^t 
up by the echoes in the cliff, again and 
again, as the sound died in the distance; and 
this terrified Amos into silence for a moment, 
then he began again. 

''The two first up, my dear Luke; the 
two first up. Christmas Eve, thee know; 
my wife and I made ourselves a little merry, 
and that made me late up this morning. 
The waits, too, tuned up a hullabaloo under 
the windows, and I had to throw them out 
a penny ; and then, it was so cold (and he 
shivered), that I jumped into bed again and 
fell asleep. Thee would not punish thy own 
brother for sleeping a little too late on a 
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Christmas morning ? I did not hear th e storm, 
nor guess there was such fine pickings here. 
Be a good fellow Luke, and give me 
my half ; do, now. I dare say there's more 
along the beach to be picked up ; but I am 
timid about moving here. I've heard there 
are quicksands about the beach, and the last 
wreck that came on shore, two of our people 
Bunk into one and disappeared, even as 
Dathan and Abiram the sons of Eliab, when 
the groimd clave asunder that was under 
them. But 'tis said that a shipwrecked sea- 
man got a blow on the head Jfrom one of 
them ; so that was God's judgment for 
murder, no doubt." 

Luke's roughly tinted, bronzed features 
turned to an ashen hue, and it required a 
strong effort of his will not to turn and 
observe the progress of the waves over the 
track of his guilty footsteps ; but he con- 
quered the impulse, and looked steadily at 
the speaker, riveting his eyes as a keeper 
does those of a maniac. 
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"Yes," he said; "there are quicksands 
that suck in a man's life afore he has time 
to cry for mercy. One should be careful 
where one goes. By the side of the rocks 
they lie, soft, shiney, and deep, and a man 
sinks in and cannot find any footing; he 
tries to dig his fingers into the rocks, but 
the eddy under them draws him down and 
down till the sand covers his nose and 
eyes, and he is stifled. You remember 
Penruddock, he had his boy in his arms and 

mighty effort, and flung the babe on to the 
solid sand, and when they asked the boy 
where was his father, he pointed to the side 
of the rock where the clear water was 
thickened by sand, and said, 'Daddy down 
there.' " 

"Yes, brother," with a quivering voice 
Amos repeated, " and for that reason I don't 
like to move about by myself. With what 
man should I be safe except with my own 
brother ? " And he edged himself closer to 
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Luke. "Thou wilt give me half, Luke? 'Tis 
usual — usual." 

"Why 'tis usual for brother to deJfraud 
brother, and say the law is on his side. 
Give me back my inheritance of which 
you and your mother robbed me. Cheat, 
sneaking scoimdrel as you are ! " 

The last wave had flowed over the troubled 
sand, and Luke gave way to the storm of 
passion which raged in his bosom. He 
turned and seized the stick-like arm of 
Amos in his nervous grasp, as if he would 
have shaken him to atoms, but suddenly 
flung him away with contempt. 

" I would not lay a finger on thee, base 
imitation of a man I " 

"No, no! pray don't hurt me. I don't 
— I don't deserve it, I gave Purity a guinea 
the day before yesterday ; thee were always 
so violent." 

" You gave Purity money ?" 

"Yes, yes; to buy bread, you know, bread; 
she looked, oh ! — so hungry." 
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^'I wished she had perished before she 
took your gold. There," he cried, taking a 
guinea jfrom the dead man's purse ; "take it 
in payment. Thy gifts perish with thee." 

" Oh, Luke !" oried Amos, picking up the 
guinea his brother had flung on the sands, 
" that purse seems very full." 

"Yes, it is; had thee behaved like a 
brother, and not kept me in misery since our 
father's death, thee would have had half; 
now thou mayst go and try thy luck amongst 
the quicksands." 

He hurried away. The green, shallow 
waves, crowned with froth, were doing their 
work and fulfilling his wishes as they swept 
over the yellow sand, and returned to the 
body of water, leaving a slight edge of 
foam of which the bubbles broke and 
were sucked into the sand. The circling 
look he gave the base of the rocks in the 
smaller bay, seemed to his brother only 
a commentary on his report of the quick- 
sands. 
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" Luke, Luke, come back ! " he cried^ 
*^ there is something dark coming to land. I 
dare not face it by myself.'' 

"Go to thy shop, fool, and bring a stout 
coil of rope; it will want it to get in that 
piece of the vessel." 

Amos pursued his brother, fearful of being 
left alone ; fearful of that terrible brother's 
presence. Luke went in silence to the 
cottage to hide his gold and silver in 
the garden. The notes he had within his 
jacket. Amos obediently sought his 
shop to obtain the coil of rope ordered by 
his energetic brother. 

Li the meantime, Sally Eosemary having 
refreshed herself by a few hours' sleep, and 
by a cup of tea made by pouring some boil- 
ing water on a few leaves of dried mint, into 
which she dipped a morsel of barley-bread, 
came in to give a look at her charge of 
whose safety she took all the credit. She 
deserved some, for she was a woman of 
great experience, never charging more than 
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a shilling for bringing unfortunate infants 
into the world who had better have been 
out of it. She knocked softly at Luke's 
eottage door, which was opened by the 
nurse. 

"Oh! Sally Kosemary! Certainly the 
Lord has sent thee to me in my trouble." 

" Thy trouble ! " cried the old midwife, to 
whom the word suggested only trouble of 
one kind. 

"Dear creature, you're lame!" cried 
nurse. 

" Well, goody, thee needn't be throwing 
that in my teeth. I ain't lame of my hands 
if I am of my feet." 

" 'Tisn't no reproach that I'm a meaning 
of; but, oh ! Sally, there's a wreck ashore, 
and who knows what wonderful things the 
Lord may have sent us ?" 

Sally was going to leave the cottage 
directly, sagely thinking that if she had im- 
perfect powers of locomotion, there was more 
reason why she should get the start. 
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"Stop ! I see the maister in the garden, 
wait till he's come in and we'll go to- 
gether," suggested nurse, who had had 
hopes of inducing Sally to stay with the 
lying-in woman, which now seemed futile. 
" If Maister Luke came in, it would be all 
right with the missus. Perhaps he had 
come back for a piece of rope to drag in the 
spoil, who knows? Chests of goods — bis- 
cuits, spirits, all the scattered wealth of the 
unfortunate passengers." 

" Hark ! he's lumbering about in the tool- 
house ; wants a pickaxe, maybe, to break 
up the pieces of wreck, and make them 
more easy handling." 

"Do you know what he brought home 
last night ?" asked nurse. 

"No ! what was it ? Money or biscuit 
or firewood?" 

"No, worse. He brought home a 
drowned boy ; that is, not quite dead, for 
we brought him to life again before the 
peat fire." 
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"And where is he now?" asked Sally 
Eosemary. 

" In bed with the missus," replied the 
nurse. 

" Oh ! Martha ! Martha ! to think that 
such a thing should 'a been done to that 
poor helpless woman and her babe. There's 
ill luck to every one that saves a life from 
drowning. I don't much mind if Maister 
Eathe should get it; but where's the use 
of my taking such pains to save them both 
— the mother and babe — ^when you must go 
and put that ill luck by her side, and she 
too weak to say her nay?" 

" Hold your tongue, Sally. No iU luck 
can come with a child — a pretty boy, too ; 
very well to look at, I'll warrant me, when 
he comes to a healthy colour. But oh, dear ! 
that weary man is off to the beach again. 
He's got what he wants, no doubt. Yes, 
there he goes, with a coil of rope. Don't 
thee think, if Missus is asleep, we might 
run down and see what's to be hsd ?" 
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" I may, for my job is over," said Sally 
Eosemary with dignity ; " but if thee can 
make up thee mind to leave that poor thing, 
'tis thy look out, not mine." 

" I'll put some sop by the bed-side, and 
a cup of mint tea. Wait for me, Goody; 
two folks can pull together better than one, 
and is there a bit of rope we could take ? 
Missus' clothes line, not that 'tis very 
strong." 

" Here goes, then," said Goody, taking 
it from a cupboard under the stairs. '' It 
belonged to maister's boat till it was too 
rotten to be of any use ;" and giving one 
look at the sleeping trio, the old women 
tottered together to the beach in search of 
spoil. 

" How good the Lord has been to us," 
said Sally Eosemary, '^ to send such Christ- 
mas gifts ! '* 

"Yes, 'tis a mercy, but I wish he had 
sent us a bit stronger rope. Maybe we'll 
find a dead man, with money on him, 

VOL. I. Q 
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washed up, that won't want draggin' in. 
I have heard say (and the withered lips 
came close to the ear, covered with a mob- 
cap, of her friend) there are some that have 
pinched the nose and squeezed the wind- 
pipe of the troublesome ones, that kick 
about and snort and sniffle the salt water 
out of their heads, and seem lively.'^ 

" Yes ; so I've heard, and a knock in the 
head ain't illconvenient sometimes ; Lor ! for 
who can tell whether the rocks did it or 
not; but I never seed it done. Only Goody, 
you know, I've laid 'um out by scores in my 
time, and it ain't hard to tell the difference 
between a wound that's been soaked in salt 
water and one that's welling out with fresh 
thick blood. 'Tain't for me to interfere 
about them as the Lord has given over to 
the tormentor. The men ain't half bad to 
me, and when luck comes they pile up a 
heap of wood outside my cottage ; and when 
there are pilchards I pick as many as I 
want from the heap, and they never say me 
nay." 
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" But, goodness ! don't hurry-skurry on so 
quick, my toes are so crippled ; and here we 
are ! and the sea is as empty as my hand." 

" No," replied her companion, " but the 
tide is up to the point, and we can't get 
round it, and all the black heaps are drove 
into the little bay by the wind/' The old 
woman toddled towards the point, and the 
nurse climbed up on a fragment of the cliflF, 
to peer within that promised land, — that 
Canaan of her desires. 

"There's plenty for them as can get at 
them. Lord sake ! there's chests swim- 
ming about, and bobbing up and down like 
corks in a basin. If the wind should 
change !" she cried, wringing her hands in 
an agony, " and sweep them all out to sea 
again ! ^ The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away.' 'Tis too rough still for 
Maister Eathe's boat, I take it. If my son 
had been alive he would have jumped in, 
and tied a rope to that chest, and drawed it 
round the point." 

a 2 
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" Yes ! and got drowned for his pains. 
We may as well go back till the tide goes 
down, for there is nothing to be had here 
at present." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Then winter's time-bleached locks did hoary show. 
By hospitality with cloudless brow." — Barnes. 

Mrs. Carmichael was up betimes on that 
Christmas morning. She had the unusually 
happy consciousness of having food and the 
means of producing it in the house; also 
that she had a guest to cook for, whose 
breakfast must be provided. So she rose 
before it was light to make and bake the 
rolls, and to cut the slices of bacon with 
such delicate precision that all who tasted 
it marvelled how Mrs. Carmichael managed 
to cure her bacon so as to produce such a 
wonderful flavour. Old Uncle Tom had 
thundered into the ears of his wife the 
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proverb, that God sends meat and the devil 
cooks, so incessantly that the poor lady- 
had spent her life in essaying to prove that 
she was not an emissary of his Satanic^ 
majesty. In the opinion of every one but 
him most interested in the matter, Mrs. 
Carmichael's cookery was considered unri- 
valled, but give a dog an ill name and hang 
him ; and having made up his mind that 
servants generally, and cooks especially, 
were sent from the infernal regions, he 
looked askance at the savoury results of his 
wife's efforts. 

When Mr. Tregellas came down to break- 
fast, he found a enowy cloth laid of Mrs. 
Carmichael's own spinning and bleaching — 
so snowy indeed that it did not look yellow 
and discoloured by opposition with the out- 
door covering to the earth. A wood fire, 
blazing in the old chimney, had melted the 
frost on the pane sufficiently to permit the 
revelation of that dreary landscape. Each 
of these panes was ornamented by a small 
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branch of holly, supported by the comer of 
the frame. 

"I don't like not to put it at Christ- 
mas; 'twould not be right, I suppose, but 
I grudge taking the food from the birds," 
said the old lady. And after the day was 
past, she laid the scarlet-berried branches on 
the top of a low wall in the garden, which 
divided the vegetable part from that appor- 
tioned to the flowers, where they could pick 
undisturbed by horrid boys, or men with 
guns, whilst pussy stretched the length of 
her tabby paws, and lashed her tail play- 
fully before the blazing fire in the dining- 
room. 

Mrs. Carmichael disliked the pompous, 
blustering man who was her guest ; but as 
he was such, an Arab could not be more 
intent on doing the duties of hospitality. 
She arose from her seat and made a pro- 
found curtsey, vidth her lean mittened hands 
crossed formally over her apron strings. 
The man bowed awkwardly, with his left 
leg stuck out behind him. 
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For a long period during his youth he 
had had to wrestle with a strong inclination 
to put up his hand to his forelock ; but time 
had settled the matter by removing the 
tempting curl. Mr. Tregellas' head was 
bald. 

" Where is Carmichael, Ma'am ? " 
''He is gone out to see his hounds, Sir. 
Be pleased to be seated and begin break- 
fast. I hope you will be able to eat our 
humble fare," said the lady, looking at the 
dish of bacon and eggs. "There is cold 
beef on the sideboard. Sir.'' 

" TJmph ! I never eat cold meat when I 
can get hot. Shall I help you. Ma'am ? " 

'' No, Sir, I thank you." A little pink 
flush on each withered cheek might have 
revealed to a careful observer that Mrs. Car- 
michael had formed a sufficient acquaintance 
with the bacon on the kitchen-fire, and had 
no wish to renew it nearer, and had had every 
suspicion of an appetite fried out of her. 
'' Tea or coffee, Mr. Tregellas ? " 
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" Coffee, Madam ; plenty of cream. Ah, 
you're a good dairywoman, I see. We 
have nothing like this at the mansion-house. 
I wonder whether the brutes left the cows- 
undisturbed." 

" Dear heart. Sir, 'tis a dreadful misfortune 
to have that fine house burnt down. I have 
heard a great deal about it, but I was never 
inside," she added simply, without an idea 
of the sarcasm she flung at the want of hos- 
pitaUty shown by her guest. 

He looked up hastily, but the old lady 
with scrupulous neatness was worrying 
about a drop of coffee which had fallen from 
the spout of the silver coffee-pot on her 
white tablecloth, and Mr. Tregellas saw that 
she was not thinking of him at all. 

He was a man never weary of talking of 
himself. He went on even when he found 
that his auditors did not care a straw for what 
he was saying. Never mind, they would 
be struck by-and-by, so he threw a suc- 
cession of conversational bomb-shells amongst 
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the company, hoping that some fragments 
might hit one or two of them, and compel 
their interest and attention. 

"To tell the truth, Mrs. Carmichael — " 
Hearing her name the lady looked np, 
but, too timid to endure the full blaze of 
those hazel orbs, she crossed her hands in 
an attitude of meek attention, whilst her 
downcast eyes sought the pain-giving spot 
on the table cloth. 

" A coffee stain is dreadful to stir from 
the linen," she thought. Then penitent for 
her inattention, she looked up and said, 
"You were saying. Sir — " 
. "Yes, Ma'am, I was saying that I am 
not so very sorry the house is destroyed. 
The house was very well as it was for me 
when I built it ; but since that, the world 
has gone so prosperously with me that I 
really do not know in what security to in- 
vest my money, and if I have the whim to 
spend a good lumping sum in rebuilding 
something more commodious and more mag- 
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niflcent, I do not see why I should balk 
my wishes. There will be plenty for them 
that will come after me." 

" But it must have been a great loss, all 
that beautiful house and furniture." 

"YeSj Ma'am," and he gave a hoarse 
guffah. " Yes, to the insurance office. 
Every farthing was insured." 

" But the pictures, the pictures of your 
son and Lady Inez." 

'' Ah, well, I hope the brutes have spared 
those. For the rest, money will buy every- 
thing; and for the ancient masters, as they 
call them, I believe there is as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it." 

" Maybe," said Mrs. Carmichael, who 
knew nothing of ancient masters, and thought 
lie was talking of fish, " but it has been 
dreadfully scarce, good or bad, lately. I'm 
afraid we've had all there was to get." 

"Of course, Ma'am. People of limited 
income feel the pinch when hard times come, 
but I was speaking of choice specimens of 
the old masters." 
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" Oh ! " said the lady, all at sea, " they 
got their work far better done than these do 
in the present time." 

" A very sensible observation, Ma'am. 
Of course, they could not do every part 
themselves, only what was most important ; 
but they occupied clever scholars, I am 
told, to work on the backgrounds." 

"Maybe," rejoined the lady, "but I 
never saw much good of scholars, and back- 
grounds must want as good handling as 
front grounds." 

" Foregrounds, Ma'am." 

"Yes, quite true; but here is Mr. Car- 
michael, ready for his breakfast, no doubt." 

" Hope you slept well, neighbour, after all 
your troubles,'' said Uncle Tom without that 
instinctive delicacy which had made his wife 
shrink from recurring to a subject which she 
felt must be painful from the ridicule atten- 
dant upon it. " I've been out just giving my 
hounds some food, poor brutes. Tisn't the 
right time a day, but they have had short 
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commons lately ; and whilst I was outside 
the kennels, a smart young fellow rode up 
with your letters. I knew him well, for 
I told him yesterday to take your horses to 
the livery stables at Bodmin. The military 
have taken charge of what is left of your 
house and furniture ; but here are the letters. 
Now, Mrs. Carmichael, some coffee, and, for 
once, let it be good." 

Mr. Tregellas read one of his letters, orna- 
mented with a red seal the size of a five- 
shilling piece drawn into an oval. His face 
flushed, his chest and his cheeks puffed out 
simultaneously, and he cried, "A special 
messenger has ridden post from London to 
inform me of the birth of my son's child. 
Lady Inez has made him the happy father 
of a—" 

^^Son?" asked Mrs. Carmichael, with 
natural feminine curiosity. 

"No, Madam; a daughter, a beautiful 
female infant, promising to resemble her 
mother, who is the loveliest lady at the 
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court of Queen Charlotte. Lady Inez was 
attended by Mrs. Draper and Doctor Hunter, 
the court physician." 

'' Ah, we don't know nwich of lords and 
ladies here," cried Mr. Carmichael care- 
lessly, ^'nor of court physicians either; 
not but that we have a lord in our family. 
Never saw him. He is first-cousin once 
removed from me. Quite a young fellow, 
Lord Femdale, well-looking too, and all the 
women pulling caps for him." 

If the poor squire thought he had trumped 
his adversary's queen, he was mistaken ; for 
what was a lord in the family, a first-cousin 
once removed, to a real duke's daughter, who 
had condescended to become his daughter- 
in-law, and had produced him a grandchild ? 
But judging from Uncle Tom's character, I 
am disposed to think he spoke carelessly, 
one title having put another in his head. 

'^ What do you wish to do to-day ? " con- 
tinued Mr. Carmichael. "Of course you 
will make the Grange your home ! " This 
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he said bold in the consciousness of the hun- 
dred pounds lent by his guest, and perfectly 
willing to spend it in his entertainment so 
long as it lasted. 

" You are very kind.'' 

^^ I rather wish to go to the ruins to-day ; 
perhaps you will accompany me," said Uncle 
Tom. " In fact, you see that I buried some 
of your money-bags all in a hurry, and 
guessing that probably in their drunken 
revels the mob would not be acute enough 
to find them ; but now that the military are 
in possession of the premises, I cannot but 
remember that a soldier's a man, and may 
be tempted to keep what does not belong 
to him, if he happens to kick aside the 
dead leaves, quite as naturally as a civi- 
lian." 

" My good Sir, my legs ache with the 
unusual efforts I made yesterday to save 
my life by running as I never ran before. 
I confess I should not like the necessity for 
renewing this exercise. Perhaps you would 
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not mind going alone, and securing the 
money ? " 

" Pardon me, squire, I prefer you com- 
ing. If you please, I will send for half-a- 
dozen of the military to escort you ; but the 
madness of the people has raged itself out. 
I will mount you. No ; hang it, I can't, for 
I've sold my old horse to Joe. Well, I'll 
hire it for the day for your use." 

To this, Mr, TregeUas agreed, and 
Saladin and the bay were ordered round. 

'^ Shall we have the pleasure of seeing 
you here to dinner," asked Mrs. Carmichael, 
anxiously. 

" No, Madam," replied the guest. " I 
shall probably go to London by the night 
mail, — and I shall be at the ruins, seeing 
what is saved, till too late to avail myself 
of your hospitality." 

" By the bye, Carmichael," he continued, 
when the bowing and curtseying process had 
been gone through between him and the 
lady, ^^you have never given me that note of 
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hand, which you promised. I shall be glad of 
the money back at the end of two months," 
and Uncle Tom pulled up suddenly as if he 
were shot, or as a felon who hears the day 
of execution fixed. 

To Tregellas, however, it seemed as a 
matter of course, as it does to the judge, 
no doubt ; but judges become moved to 
tears, sometimes, and I never heard that 
a money-lender was guilty of such weak- 
ness. 

The sight of the old richly chased silver 
breakfast-service had reminded Tregellas 
that it had been offered to him as security, 
ai^d that in the confusion consequent on 
the attaxjk on his house and on himself, 
he had taken no note of hand, nor any 
means of compelling repayment. The sil- 
ver would be better than nothing, and 
having no family plate of his own descend- 
ed from former generations to boast of, he 
felt a hankering after that of his neighbour, 
whilst he drank the coffee and ate the toast 
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and bacon provided by CaxmichaePs hospi- 
tality. 

It was true that Uncle Tom might have 
shirked the payment of money lent to him 
in a mamier and under circumstances so 
informal, but the old gentleman would 
have considered himself disgraced for ever 
by such an evasion. It would have soiled 
his conscience to all eternity. It would 
have tarnished his honour as a gentleman — 
whether to run up a bill to a tradesman 
which he had no chance of paying was 
equally dishonourable he did not stay to 
inquire. 

The feeble-minded man, hemmed in by 
debt, always reminds me of those unfor- 
tunates condemned to be crushed in a nar- 
rowing-chamber. He feels himself at first 
to be in a place sufficiently pleasant ; com- 
forts — nay, luxuries — are around him. He 
can walk up and down his parlour, but he 
cannot get out. What matter ? he is very 
well off as he is, but unconsciously his 
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space is lessened. In sleep, the cruel work 
of compression goes on — one window after 
another of hope is excluded by the en- 
croaching iron wall. He sees his fate at 
last. He fights, he struggles ; he makes 
frantic eflPbrts to get out, only to sink down 
baffled and disheartened. Then the high- 
spirited man takes a razor or a bullet, and 
the coward a petition, or a begging-letter, 
and so it ends, — and they are crushed out of 
life. 

Joe Mundic had a queer twinkle in his 
eye when he assisted Tregellas to mount, 
which the Squire did very awkwardly. Tre- 
gellas was too supreme in his self-importance 
to see the ridiculous side of any act in which 
he was mixed up. 

In Joe Mundic's memory he lived as he 
had seen him in old Mrs. Mundic's mob-cap 
and bedgown. He himself only thought of 
his escape from his bye-gone peril. *'Ah ! " 
he said ** it was at this spot they nearly had 
me, when a rough looking fellow came out 
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of the hedge and knocked down the foremost 
man, and told me to run for the stables at 
the Grange." 

^' That was Luke Rathe, the fisherman. Na 
wonder he don't look otherwise than rough, 
when they say he and his wife haven't got 
bread to eat." 

" It shall be seen to. I will remunerate 
him," said Tregellas grandly. 

The neighbours rode quietly towards the 
still smoking ruins of the mansion-house, 
and on making himself known to the ser- 
geant of the party in possession of the 
house, they were admitted. Alas ! for the 
dignity of the lovely Lady Inez. Some 
half-tipsy wag had drawn a pipe in those 
rosy lips, with a burnt stick, emitting 
clouds of smoke. The face of her lord 
was blackened all over, which gave the 
handsome features an Asiatic appearance. 
The face of the father was swollen and half 
convulsed with rage and mortification. " Get 
some soap and water," whispered Uncle Tom, 
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to one of the gaping servants, and he took 
a wet flannel and cleaned the polluted fea- 
tures of the lady first, and then of Sir 
Oilbert Tregellas. "They are none the 
worse ; would you like them to be taken to 
the Grange," asked Carmichael. 

" Perhaps it would be safer ; but come 
and let us walk out on the lawn." 

Uncle Tom led the way, and looking 
round first, to sqe if they were alone, he 
lacked aside the dead autumn leaves behind 
the rose-trees, and picked out the bags of 
gold. 

"Here they are all luckily, no one found 
them." 

" And the silver," asked the owner. 

" I had no time for that ; the mob gutted 
out the bureau, no doubt." 

Tregellas looked rather disappointed, and 
said somewhat ungraciously, that he was 
obliged for what had been saved. 

Then he gave orders to have the remains 
of the furniture conveyed in a waggon to 
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Bodmin, and there warehoused. The day 
had got on towards twilight before all this 
had been accomplished, when he said good- 
bye to Uncle Tom, intending to leave the 
bay horse at Bodmin, to be fetched the next 
day, whilst he proceeded by the night mail 
towards London. 

As they reined in their horses for a few 
minutes ere they parted, Luke Bathe 
sauntered up, possessed by a feeble curi- 
osity to see by dayUght the remains of the 
revels in which he had partaken on the 
previous night. 

'^ That is the man ! " cried Tregellas, and 
Luke started, and turned as pale as his sun- 
burnt face permitted, at the exclamation. 
It seemed to point him out as a murderer ! 

^^ What is your name ? " 

" Luke Kathe, I'm not going to deny it." 

" I should think not," said Tregellas 
pompously. " It's a name to be proud of. 
.You saved my life. Ugh ! I might have 
been torn to pieces by those scoundrels had 
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you not knocked the first fellow down, and 
told me where to make for. Ha ! a ready 
fellow at a blow you are ! You hit home 
when you raise your arm — an honest man, 
too, that strikes for the right, straight for- 
ward! doing what you do in broad day- 
light, without fear of anybody. There ! 
Luke Bathe, they tell me you are poor ; 
there's ten guineas, and if ever you come to 
a pinch come to me, and I'll do what I can 
to help you.'' 

" I don't want your money. Squire Tre- 
gellas. I don't deserve it, for I hit out 
because there was many against one, and I 
did not know it was you. It might have 
been a beggar and I should have done the 
same." 

" Then give the guineas to your wife, and 
tell her she has a brave, honest man for her 
husband ; and if she don't want it, let her 
tie it up in an old stocking till the children 
grow up, and give it to them. You have 
children, I suppose ? " 
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Luke touched his hat in assent. 

''What are those dark objects on the 
surface of the waters — near the smaller 
buoy ? " 

" A ship came ashore last night,'' replied 
Luke; " went to pieces on the Cow-and-Calf ; 
those are the bits of wreck." 

'' Can't they be got in ? " 

" Too rough to take a boat out. May be 
washed in next tide." 

'' Any lives saved ? " 

'' Only a poor boy — son of a steerage 
passenger, by his clothes," repKed the fisher- 
man, looking down. 

^' Who picked him up ? " 

•'I did!" 

" Sent him to the workhouse, I sup- 
pose ? " 

'* No, Sir," he's at my cottage. 

'' Shall you keep him there ? " 

'' Yes, I shall," surlily. 

"Ah! I see — you are an excellent 

fellow, Luke Bathe. Spirited, humane, and 
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merciful. May you get all the good fortune 
you deserve." 

Luke turned away. What Tregellas had 
meant for a blessing, had seemed to the fisher- 
man's gloomy heart, to sound like a curse. 

'' Poor fellow ! " said Uncle Toin. '' Po- 
verty and debt eat into a man's spirit, and 
makes gentlemen sad, and common folks 
surly. 

" T don't care for his surliness," said Tre- 
gellas ; " he saved my life — a life I may say 
which is not without value in the world, 
and he deserves the gratitude of society." 

After this grandiloquent enunciation the 
two squires separated. 

"Those soldiers," thought Tregellas, 
" ought to go and watch the beach for sal- 
vage. However, 'tis no aflEair of mine ; they 
would have no notion of hazarding their 
lives to get spoil which is not for them- 
selves, or undergoing perils by water with 
the chance of the mob knocking them on 
the head for their interference." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" 111 blows the wind that profits nobody." 

Shakspeare, 

When Uncle Tom had arrived at his stabler 
and had Saladin dressed and bedded up, he 
sent Joe Mundic to Bodmin to fetch home 
the bay horse, and proceeded to the dining- 
room in search of food and his wife. The 
two ideas being indissolubly connected in 
his mind ; two mould candles were on the 
table in the old silver candlesticks, for the 
dreary twilight had closed in. The old lady- 
had bofled up the remains of the coffee 
which had been prepared for the guest in 
the morning, and had just been drinking 
a cupfal with a little scalded milk, i. e.y 
skimmed milk. 
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" Oh dear, Mr. Cannichael ! I'm glad 
you're come back. There's never knowing 
when to expect you, or I would not have 
drunk my coffee till you came. 'Tis better 
in Qompany, like. Will you have the cold 
roast beef, or shall I hash it ? " 

'' Cold." 

" Then you won't wish to wait for pota- 
toes ? " 

She was silent till the rage of hunger was 
assuaged, and some hot-spiced ale frothed in 
the great silver tankard, when she began — 

"Mr. Tregellas left his newspaper here^ 
Mr. Cannichael ; must it be sent after him ?'^ 

"No, Missus. He's gone to London. It 
don't matter. He'll get all the news he 
wants there." 

" "Well, Mr. Cannichael, I was a kind 0'^ 
dull after you went away, and I took my 
spectacles and opened the paper, to sit quiet 
a bit, for I had run about till my old legs 
ached again ; but, dear me ! I believe the 
thought of that gentleman, with his lords- 
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and ladies, broke my rest last night, and 
having to get up so early this morning, so 
I began to nod over the paper. Then I 
thought of what you had said about your 
having a lord in the family, and, do you 
know, I was so stupid that what was his 
title I could not remember. I knew the 
family name was Carmichael. Then I sat 
and nodded and nodded, and jumped up 
when I thought I heard you coming, and 
would you believe it, my eyes fell on the 
newspaper, and the title came into my head 
with the sight of the letters ? It was — 
^ Dreadftd accident on the Serpentine,* and 
it says that the poor young Lord Femdale 
fell through the ice where there was a 
spring, and was not got out for three hours, 
when, of course, poor fellow, he was fruzed 
to death; and, good gracious! Mr. Car- 
michael, if we have to go into mourning, 
I don't think there is a tailor or haber- 
dasher who will give us credit." 

"Then we won't go into mourning, 
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Missus ; it won't matter, nobody will know 
here. I don't know whether the young 
man was maxried or not. He was going to 
marry, somebody said. I should not wonder 
if his death made me Lord Femdale. What 
a funny old ladyship you would make ! but 
it would do me no more good than a fox's 
brush without his carcase ; no go in it— an 
empty title. Uncle Tom I have been for 
years, and so shall continue, without two 
sixpences to rub together." 

Mrs. Carmichael sighed softly, and then 
more deeply, for, on opening her ^ Drelin- 
court on Death,' her usual study, she found 
the different pages marked by unpaid bnis, 
that, with the happy obliviousness of age 
she had forgotten till the ugly blue-lined 
paper reminded her. Poor woman! She 
was scrupulously clean in her person and in 
her mind, .nd considered an unpaid bill a. a 
moral smear. So she had an unhappy life 
of it. Uncle Tom seemingly continued to 
read the paper, but his thoughts went back 
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involuntarily to the dreadful accident on the 
Serpentine. The idea jostled with the 
growing conviction that the bay had seemed 
to go tender on the near hind leg as Tre- 
gellas rode off, and a determination to wait 
up and examine the foot for himself, when 
Joe Mundic returned from Bodmin. 

" I could not do otherwise than lend 
him," he meditated, ^^ but Tregellas is 
dreadfully heavy, and what a cur he is to 
go taunting me about that paltry hundred, 
when I had done so much for him ! Cur ! 
there is not a cur in the universe that would 
not be disgraced by the comparison. I did 
not wish that poor youth dead, but if I 
could get a few hundreds by it, which is 
not likely, I will pay off that fellow the 
first thing;" — a natural resolution, but not a 
wise one, for by so doing he would gratify 
the cur as much as he had it in his power 
to do, whilst his tradesmen who had trusted 
hiTTi had a greater claim. 

The old man blinked over his paper till 
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eleven o'clock, when lie lit a lantern on 
hearing the approaching hoof-clang of the 
bay. Mrs. Carmichael looked after him 
anxiously, as he disappeared through the 
dcr, wift hi fun-boomed wig, L. of 
flax, seen under his little cocked hat, and 
his long snuff-coloured coat reaching to that 
part of his worsted stockings where calves 
once were. He was a cankered old tree, 
warped and stunted by the prevalent east 
wind of poverty, but he would have been a 
sad loss to her, for he was all that she had 
to love except Veiny, the tabby cat. 

The following day Uncle Tom repurchased 
Saladin from Joe Mundic, out of the bor- 
rowed hundred, Joe making a proviso that 
he was not to be parted with or shot with- 
out his knowing it. 

When the old man had got on the old 
horse, the state of the bay's hind leg being 
still suspicious, he rode to the Post-Office at 
Bodmin to know if there were any letters 
for him. He felt somewhat ashamed and 
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conscious, as the postmaster looked over 
the C's ; for his having any letters but bills, 
which he might not be thought anxious to 
inquire for, would have been an unheard-of 
circumstance ; and Uncle Tom felt as if the 
fellow knew what was passing in his mind, 
and was rejoicing over his disappointment ; 
and he was disappointed, though the post- 
man was innocent of the feeling of triumph 
with which Uncle Tom accredited him, for 
the old squire reasoned thus, " If there be 
anything to get, some lawyer or other is sure 
to write and tell me of it, in the certainty 
of some pickings for himself." 

Uncle Tom was unusually irritable for the 
rest of the day. He jerked old Saladin's 
mouth in his ride back, a very unpardonable 
offence in a horseman, and most rare in this 
old sportsman ; and when Eanter and Vaga- 
bond and Eioter jumped up on him, on dis- 
mounting, he smacked his whip and sent 
them whimpering back to the kennel. It 
was in vain that Joe assured him there was 
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less heat in the bay^s hind foot, indeed, no- 
thing to speak of. He saw by the old man's 
face that he was "down," and prudently 
held his peace. Very meekly did Uncle 
Tom take himself to task for this exhibition 
of temper to his dumb friends. He fetched 
a half loaf from the larder, which Mrs. Car- 
michael watched disappearing with tears in 
her eyes, and gave a piece to Saladin, and 
a bit to the rated hounds, who forgave their 
master sooner than the old man forgave him- 
self ; but on returning to the house, and find- 
ing the Dissenting parson sitting down to 
the remains of the cold sirloin, all his 
smothered indignation rekindled and burst 
forth. "You're a low-bom liver on other 
people's means!" he cried; "a sloth who 
remains on a tree till every green leaf has 
fed his maw. You keep your hold on silly 
women by threats of hell-fire. Now, be off ! 
I don't believe in your preaching, and you 
shall not come here with your fire and brim- 
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stone — ^be off! or I'll lay this whip about 
your shoulders." 

Mr. Craig arose with a very white face. 

^^Man of violence! Man of sin!" he 
began. "If it was not for the sake of that 
blessed woman, your wife—" 

"Fll blessed woman, you!" said the old 
squire, in a torrent of passion, and he 
applied the whip smartly to the shoulders of 
the preacher. 

" I am a man of peace ! Hold your hand ! 
I'll go to law for an assault on me," as the 
lash came unpleasantly across his nose. 

" A man's house is his castle," cried the 
infuriated squire. " Get out of my premises, 
and never show your ugly phiz here again." 

Mrs. Carmichael said nothing, but sat 
trembling and weeping in her high-backed 
chair. Mr. Craig gave one appealing look 
at her; but she never surveyed him now 
without the vision of his black-leaded cheeks, 
and the remembrance of the cowardly 
manner in which he had left her to contend 
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alone with the mob. 80 if some natural 
tears she wept, they were more due to her 
troubled spirits than to any compunction at 
the chastisement he was receiving from her 
iusband. 

It has been well observed that a woman 
wiU pardon almost any crime in a man 
sooner than a want of personal courage, 
which is generally the great point of 
diflference between the sexes ; nor will the 
possession of every other good quaUty make 
np for its absence. 

"There! he's gone!'' cried Uncle Tom, 
settling his wig, which had been twisted 
awry in the violence of his exertions. He 
gave a glance nnder his withered eyeUds at 
his wife, with some mixture of apprehension 
mingled with curiosity, to see how she took it. 

A woman, obtuse in every other incident 
in life, is always quick in perceiving \^i 
power. 

" I wonder at you, Mr. Carmichael," she 
pronounced with dignity. "A minister of 
the Gospel, too I '• s 2 
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" He ministers only to his own stomachy 
Betsy. He is no more a minister than I am ; 
no bishop ever laid his hand on him, I'm sure. 
Don't grieve, old woman, I shan't go to hell 
a bit the quicker for thrashing the parson, 
and you had nothing to do with it, so you 
will not get your turning on Old Nick's 
gridiron, any way." 

The next day the old man had not 
courage to go to the post himself. He sent 
Joe on Saladin, for the foot of the bay was 
still, like the French loyalists, suspected of 
being suspicious. 

'' It was that accursed fellow's seventeen- 
stone weight that did it," muttered Uncle 
Tom ; and he hated his neighbour for 
damaging his horse more than for insisting 
so pertinaciously on the restoration of his 
hundred pounds at the end of the two 
stipulated months. 

When Joe had been gone about an hour, 
Uncle Tom began to walk up and down that 
part of the stable-yard which commanded 
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the road. Then he remembered that he 
might distinguish more from the belfry, 
which overtopped the coach-house. He 
tried it, but was too much like a caged 
animal to bear the constraint of its narrow 
confines, so he went out boldly into the 
road, and walked along on the chance of 
getting the letter a minute-and-a-half sooner 
than by staying in the stable-yard. 

" What a fool I shall look if there are no 
letters!" he said. ^ ^ These accursed Christ- 
mas accounts will be tumbling in now ; bill 
delivered, January, 1770, etc. etc." 

Joe Mundic reined in the old horse. 

" Sad work for his legs," he said to his 
master reproachfully, ^^and he roughed too !" 

"Are there any letters?" asked Uncle 
Tom, with his tongue cleaving to the roof 
of his mouth, and scarcely able to form the 
words with his lips ovQr his dry teeth. 

Joe touched his hat, and gave a bundle. 

"Christmas bills. Sir!" he said, half 
jocosely, half malicously, as he handed them 
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to his master, for there never yet was a 
servant, who, with some amount of attach-* 
ment, had not some small grudge which 
makes him enjoy the discomfort of his 
superior. 

Uncle Tom looked at them all cursorily, 
and poimced upon one of unusual length of 
cover. It did not look Uke a bill, for it had 
a flaming seal of imusual size, even in those 
pretentious days of red sealing-wax. 

He tore it open, having placed his knitted 
gloves in one of his ample pockets. Then 
he strove to read it without his spectacles, 
which he could not find anywhere. 

He could only guess at the first words,^ 
"My Lord,"— 

"Well! there must be something good 
coming. I'll go home and get my spectacles. 
Perhaps 'tis as much as a thousand 
pounds!" said the old man, quite elated, 
"Perhaps 'tis only the barren title," here 
his jaw dropped. 

He would have asked Joe, from whom he 
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had no secrets, to read the letter aloud, but 
he knew that he might as well have addresed 
the request to Saladin ; so he got on to the old 
horse, and left him in the yard, to find his 
way as he could to the stable. 

Then he hunted for the lost spectacles in 
the dining-room ; they were found under the 
table, he having been poring over the 
dreadfiil accident on the Serpentine with 
the fascination of one spell-bound, whHst he 
munched his bread and emptied his tenkard 
of ale. 

At length the letter was mastered, the 
old man having shut the library door, that 
he might read his fate in peace. 

It was from the late Lord Femdale's 
lawyer, telling him of the sudden and 
lamented demise of his client, and expressing 
great satisfaction in informing him that, as 
he, Thomas Carmichael, was next in the 
entail, he had succeded to a fine unencum- 
bered landed property of fourteen thousand 
^ year, and to a considerable sum in the 
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Funds, as next of kin ; the late lord having 
died unmarried, and without any nearer rela- 
tive than himself. The letter concluded by a 
request, if his lordship had no legal adviser 
for whom he had any particular preference, 
that he would select him, which would be so 
far advantageous, as he knew perfectly the 
state of the property, and held the title- 
deeds. 

Uncle Tom sat down and re-read the im- 
portant letter, then he turned it round and 
read the address. It wasn't a hoax. It 
was for Thomas Carmichael outside, inside 
for Lord Femdale, and he was Lord Fern- 
dale. 

So Uncle Tom got up and tossed his wig 
into the air, and caught it, and tossed it 
again, when it settled on the bald pate of 
Cicero, who surmounted one of the compart- 
ments of books. Then, regardless of the 
wig, he danced the Flora dance, singing it at 
the same time. "Tumti tumti, tum turn 
tum, tiddle ti te, tiddle tiddle tidow." 
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Mrs. Cannichael heard the profane 
sounds, and was seized with terror lest her 
husband should have been attacked by 
insanity. 

She opened the door softly, and was not 
reassured by the appearance of her wigless 
Lord, executing 9^ pas seul. 

He stopped and went up to her gravely, 
" My Lady Ferndale, I beg to introduce to 
your notice your worthy husband, otherwise 
Lord Ferndale." 

The lady put her handkerchief to her 
-eyes. 

" This is worst of all," she said. '' Mr, 
Cannichael, won't you go and lie down a 
T)it ? " 

" Call me my right name, Madam, and 
give me a kiss. Oh, Betsy," he said, burst- 
into tears, " I'm a rough old man, and not 
fit to pray, but go down on your knees, my 
old girl, and thank God for me that we shall 
never know want any more." 

" Shall we pay all those debts ? " asked 
the old lady tremulously. 
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^^ All, and more/' said he smiling, but 
with tears yet trembling in his clear blue 
eyes, " and, Betsy, what would you like to 
have out of the money ? " 

"A little donkey-chaise to go to church,'^ 
she replied, 

"A donkey?" 

^* Yes ; you see it won't cost much." 

" Donkey, indeed ! You shall have the 
handsomest pair of carriage-horses and 
carriage that London can produce, and a 
coachman and footman of your own." 

And thus it was ; and the old couple en* 
joyed an Indian summer before the termina- 
tion of their lives. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

" There is a sight all hearts beguiling, 
A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet." 

Baillie. 

When the two old women returned ta 
Purity's cottage, they found the trio still 
asleep. Then the old crones examined 
the shawl, of the value of which they were 
ignorant- Indian material answering to our 
caUco, even now is loose and coarse in its 
texture ; a hundred years ago it was more 
so. So they agreed that the boy whom 
Maister Eathe had saved was "no great 
things," and a poor saUor's chHd, or that of 
a steerage passenger. The shawl would be 
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useful to put over the missus^ shoulders when 
she sat up. Neither dared to appropriate 
it, for Maister Kathe was a nasty-tempered 
man to cross. Then they held a consulta- 
tion about the boy saved. The midwife could 
get a frock and petticoat for him from her 
grandchild if Maister Kathe would let her 
have about double the value of it out of 
his savings from the wreck. She would get 
the clothes, and he would never have the 
heart to refuse to give her compensation. A 
payment in money she never expected, but 
«ome pieces for fire-wood, or a bit of fish or 
so out of his next venture would repay her. 
When Purity awoke she looked with di- 
vine tenderness on the treasure on her arm. 
Those little swollen red features seemed the 
perfection of beauty to the tender eyes of the 
mother, and she was never weary of passing 
her hand over the soft down which covered 
the back of the small round head which 
rested on her arm. Her own little daughter, 
her first living child ! The rapture of the 
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possession wiped out the remembrance of 
the pains of hell which had been the penalty 
of the gift. A mother, who is a mother 
indeed in the first joy of maternity, feels 
for a few weeks independent of all other 
loves, 

''How good God is to give such happi- 
ness to his creatures," thought Purity, and 
her love went out towards all mothers of 
every class of animals. 

Then she heard a deep-drawn breath, 
almost a sob, on the other side, and turning, 
looked at the wan face of the sleeping boy. 

Poor child, he must have had a mother 
who felt for him as she was feeling towards 
her infant, and now probably both parents 
were swallowed up in the cruel waters, and 
he had no one to depend on but her dear 
kind, generous husband Luke. She would 
work for him and be his mother when she 
got about again, and Luke would bring him 
up as his own boy. 

She was looking at him with exquisite 
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love in her beautifol fece, when the boy- 
opened his eyes and returned the gaze with 
troubled wonder. Then he looked around 
him, and finally began to cry aloud in some 
language which brought the old crones to 
the stairs as fast as the nurse's trembling 
knees and the midwife's lameness would 
permit, lest the mistress should be disturbed 
by the noise. 

Taken by the nurse out of bed and carried 
in the flannel petticoat down stairs, his cries 
became more plaintive ; but hunger was the 
predominant feeling, aud he was greatly 
comforted by the coarse sopped bread which 
one old woman, Sally Eosemary, adminis- 
tered, whilst the other dressed him in the 
borrowed clothes. 

" Well to look at," they pronoimced him 
to be, when he was washed and combed, 
though somewhat dark in skin. As the 
darkness did not extend beyond the face 
and throat, they hoped that he might look 
more like a Christian when he had lived in 
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a Christian country for a month or so. 
Winter snows they knew had a wonderfully 
bleaching eflfect. 

The boy, finding his talk was not listened 
to, was silent, and sat crouched by the 
smoking peat, with his chin resting on his 
little thin hand, whilst hk wondering eyes 
watched through the thawed casement the 
flakes of snow descending in dumb con- 
fusion to the whitened earth, till his brain 
reeled in the contemplation. Very strange 
it appeared to the child, whose memory 
leaping backwards over the gulf of his 
shipboard life, recalled a different scene. 
Hot sunshine excluded ;by branching palms; 
dark slaves in loose white garments waiting 
on him, one bearing a fan, another an um- 
brella over his guarded little person; no shoes 
or slippers on his small feet, for he walked 
over soft moss and ifiragrant flowers. His 
head nurse had been a Cingalee of great 
beauty. Her limbs slender, her person 
small, — ^but her eyes were luminous, the 
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outline of her face of the finest type, the 
dark silky hair drawn to the top of her 
head by a tortoise-shell comb, and her drapery 
of that snowy whiteness which only the sun 
of those glowing regions can produce, and 
which contrasted so well with the bronze 
tints of her skin. It was her name, alter- 
nated with that of his father, on which 
he had called so incessantly on the first 

recovery of his senses. 

« « « « 

The eldest son of an English nobleman 
had built himself a house of pleasure near 
If ieura Elia, in the mountainous regions of 
the interior of Ceylon, and furnished it 
with all the comforts of civilized life. There 
he dwelt with his young wife, not much re- 
gretted by his noble father in England, for 
there was the not unusual feeling of jealousy 
in the mind of the parent towards the suc- 
cessor by necessity to his title and estates. 

The young man had felt this to be the 
ease, rather than reasoned on the &ct ; and 
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marrying the orphan daughter of a wealthy 
India merchant of no rank, but with a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds in possession, he 
carried his beautiftd bride away from the 
weU-bred sneers of his high-bom sisters, 
and settled himself in Ceylon, to enjoy the 
mixture of the domestic society of the 
woman on whom he doted, and the wild ex- 
citement of the finest hunting and shooting 
in the world. How tame seemed "going 
with the stag," or "following the fox" in Eng- 
land, to hunting elephants, bears, leopards, 
hyenas, and jackals. Besides, there were 
the elk and fallow-deer if stags were re- 
quired; then, for shooting, what magnificent 
covers of unwatched game did nature offer 
to the sportsman ! Pheasants, snipes, par- 
tridges, pigeons, and peacocks, were to be 
had without the tax of gamekeepers or a 
licence to shoot them. His fair young wife 
was decked in the most beautiful of the 
native jewels, amethysts, garnets, cinnamon 
stones and cats-eyes. 
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For six years he Uved in unclouded hap- 
piness. A mighty hunter, he had the con- 
stantly recurring interest of sport. In his 
luxurious house he had his sweet-tempered 
wife and a noble boy. The lady gave pro- 
mise of increasing his family, but she died 
in giving birth to a girl. Then gloom fell 
on the home he had made so beautiful. He 
could not face its loneliness ; his heart was 
hardened towards his own family, for he 
knew that they had ever disliked the woman 
on whom he doted. 

He embarked for England with the inten- 
tion of there devoting himself to the edu- 
cation of his boy. Between the period of 
his embarkation and the wreck of the vessel, 
his father, Lord Herondale, died. His 
second brother had married 

" A tocherless lass with a long pedigree ;" 

and wanting money, as most second sons 
do, he listened with breathless hope to the 
intelligence that the ^ Cleopatra,' East India- 
man, had been wrecked on the south- 
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'western coast of England, and that all had 
perished. Thus he passed into undisturbed 
possession of his nephew's property, without 
question, whilst the unhappy child, bom, as 
it might be said, "in the purple," and 
cradled in luxury and refinement, was cast 
on the untender care of the man who had 
slain his father. 
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CHAPTER XXI- 

^^ Lord ! how that child do sit and glower 
at everything!" cried old Goody Eosemary, 
" and I don't believe he's other than an 
innocent " (^.^., idiot). 

" Why so ? " asked the nurse. 

^^ 'Cause he talks such rubbish what no 
one can understand, when he do speak." 

There are many Sally Eosemarys in the 
world, who put down for rubbish every- 
thing they don't understand. The young 
do, habitually; and when age has enlightened 
them, they forget to be ashamed of their 
former hasty judgment. 

"Then to see how he's watching the 
snow flakes and looking at the white road. 
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No Christian child but what would expect 
snow at Christmas time." 

"Sally, Sally!" cried nurse, "I only 
hope he don^t know more thanks good. 
After I got away, I was vexed I'd been and 
put the child into missus' bed. There was a 
story-book a little boy used to sit and read 
where I was a-nursing Mrs. Pritchard, little 
Tom Pritchard that was, he was allers a 
reading about animak, and nasty things that 
crawl, and how there was a tame partridge 
that had but one little chick under her, 
and the nasty serpent, called Lannifur 
{Lance-de-Fer)^ crept in and swallowed the 
chick and stung the mother, and she died ; 
and more than that." 

" Lor ! " said the midwife, overcome by 
the recital, " I doubt me but the boy have 
seen something he didn't ought to have 
seen, something that has most scared him 
out of his senses." 

" What is it, Betsy, my dear; for the Lord 
sake what is it?" edging up close to her 
neighbour. 
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^^ That's my busiaess, Sally, and it shall 
never pass my lips," and she pursed them 
up closely as if to prevent the escape of the 
secret. ^^ Besides," she added in a consola- 
tory tone, "'tis only guess work, I don't 
know nothing for certain." 

"Then," said old Sally, " 'tis no harm to 
tell a guess." 

" Hush-sh ! " cried nurse, as the soimd 
of a heavy substance was heard outside the 
cottage, and Luke's form appeared, exerting 
all his strength to drag with rope a portion 
of the wood-work of the wreck into his 
little garden. 

The luxury of a secret, sought for and 
withheld, was forgotten by both women in 
their anxiety to propitiate the fortunate 
possessor of such wealth. They rushed out 
offering to add their feeble strength to assist 
him with futile importunity, and got a 
volley of oaths for their pains, which, jfrom 
the character of the man, they might well 
have expected. He promised, however,. 
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when lie had recovered his breath, to give 
them each some of the wood when he had 
chopped it up, and extracted the pieces of 
iron and nails, with which understanding 
they were content. 

Then Sally Kosemary went back to her 
cottage, and Nurse to that of Luke Kathe, 
where she observed that the child had crept 
into a comer, behind an old sea-chest, and 
crouched behind it with every symptom of 
terror, as he watched ^the figure of Luke 
outside the windows, seen through the fast- 
falling flakes of snow. 

" That child has seen something," was 
the nurse^s conviction. " 'Twill be well if 
he has turned foolish at the sight, so as not 
to be able to tell when he learns to talk a 
bit. Maybe he's deaf and dumb ; them 
dumb folks do make nasty noises when they 
try to talk, not that his voice is a nasty 
voice, only there's no sense in what he says. 
If he was to come to his right mind, it 
might be a bad look-out for Maister Eathe . 
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not that I shall tell anything to anybody, 
not I, not by no means to that tottering old 
cretur, Sally Eosemary, but I wish that 
Maister Luke may not rue the day when he 
brought that child into his cottage. 'Twould 
be lucky for Maister Kathe if the Lord 
should take the poor infant to himself ! " 

Luke went back to the beach, and in his 
second venture brought back a small tinned 
case, which he imagined might contain 
valuables. These he concealed for the pre- 
sent in his garden. More fragments of 
wreck were to be dragged in. The men, re- 
covering from their drunkenness, were all 
at work with more or less activity, but none 
equalled Luke Kathe in muscular strength 
or power of endurance, so his share of spoil 
was the largest, and from his quick intelli- 
gence it was also the most valuable. The 
tin case contained a box ftdl of amethysts 
of great size and value. Luke guessed this, 
though their roughness might have deceived 
a casual observer. 
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With the money taken from the drowned 
man, Luke exchanged his boat for a larger 
and a finer one ; that boy must be taught 
to help him to handle her when the child 
grew bigger. The precious stones he kept 
till he should go to Plymouth. There was 
a jeweller there likely to purchase waifs and 
strays. 

In January, 1773, foreign com was ad- 
mitted in consideration of the starvation 
from which the poor of Great Britain were 
suffering. Then Luke was able to purchase 
white wheaten bread for his wife and little 
girl. The boy preferred to devour in silence 
and soHtude some ship biscuit which hap- 
pened to have escaped soaking in salt water. 
The terror and dislike of Luke, and Luke's 
miserable distrust of the child, were in- 
creased by a circumstance which took place 
a day or two after the fisherman had taken 
him to his cottage. The child usually 
placed himself in the comer behind the 
sea-chest, when he could not escape from 
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the room. When he had time, he climbed up 
the ladder-like stairs to get to Purity's bed- 
room, where he hid himself by her side, 
nestling as closely as he could to her arm, 
which she * placed round him, with some 
murmured words of tenderness. Thus one 
may see some unfortunate domestic animal 
cower to the feet of the person in the room 
whose face expresses most benevolence. Some 
imhappy dog or miserable cat, the recipient of 
kicks and cuffis from every one else, who knowa 
by quick perception where mercy is to be 
found. 

The strange child one day was supposed 
by the nurse to be hidden by the side of 
Purity in her bed. Luke supposed nothing 
about him ; he was glad to forget him and 
the train of terrible recollections which his 
appearance recalled; when in the same room, 
Luke placed his chair where his eyes could 
not accidentally fall on the child. 

The nurse took the interest of curiosity 
in the boy. One day she came in to give- 
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the sick woman her breakfast, and seeing 
Luke mending his nets at the door, to ob-* 
tain the first glimpse of the tardy day^ 
light, she expected to find '' Come-by^ 
chance," as she called him, lying by the 
side of her mistress, carefully covered by 
the bed-clothes. 

When Luke's wife had drunk her balm 
tea, and eaten a slice of wheaten bread, the 
nurse began, "Now, young master, wake 
up ! I'm not going to wait on Uttle boya 
aUday!" 

Purity looked about, and the nurse felt 
about over the bed-clothes, asking, at length, 
"Wherever is the boy gone?" — "I don't 
know. He was there in the dark, for I 
heard him sobbing and crying for somebody. 
Poor infant ! his Uttle heart is pining for 
some one — ^his mother or father or nurse — 
we cannot tell what is passing in his 
mind." 

" I wish I knew where he is," said nurse 
anxiously. 
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"Oh, not far; downstairs with Luke, I 
dare say," said Purity in perfect contentment, 
for her seclusion from her usual haunts had 
prevented her from perceiving the mutual 
repugnance of the boy and her husband. 

Nurse said no more. She even took the 
infant out of bed, and washed and dried it 
at the mother's request, and made the usual 
observation of, " It do grow wonderful ! " 
whilst Purity, resting her fair face on her 
hand and arm, leaned out of bed breathlessly, 
with ever and anon, an " Oh, nurse ! " 
when the newly-born creature crimsoned its 
small features, and distorted its delicate 
mouth in a squall, whilst its clenched fists 
and helplessly kickhig legs, proved that 
life's first experiences are not all on beds of 
roses. " Do 'em good to holloa ; strengthen 
the lungs the doctors say." At length, 
then, the victim was exhausted, and beads 
of perspiration stood on the brow of the 
weakly mother, when the infant was given 
back to seek its natural comfort, and to fall 
asleep. 
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" You won't want nothing more yet, Mrs. 
Eathe," said nurse, who could not get the 
unaccountable absence of the boy out of 
her head. 

"No; nothing, nurse," faintly; "but 
how soon do you think I can get up and 
get Luke's meals for him ? " 

" 'Tis nonsense to think of such a thing^ 
yet, and you so poorly. You should lie 
still, and thank God and old Sally Eose- 
mary that you are alive, and the dear babe 
to< «dd nurse sternly who did not like 
the aotion ef being de^ ftom her place 
of housekeeper, that being a situation 
possessed of especial charms when yoa 
are spending other people's money, and 
thereby saving your own. Master Bathe, 
too, seemed suddenly to have become well- 
to-do. The weather was freezing, but thanks 
to the wreck fuel was abundant. Nurse 
looked at the piled heaps round the house, 
and at the smaller one by her cottage door, 
given her by Luke, and repeated with much 
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aatisfaction the proverb, ^^ ' Tis an ill wind 
which does nobody good." Some doubts 
<}rossed her mind, however, which she pro- 
pounded to Luke : " Maister Eathe, when I 
was a-nussing Mrs. Sharp — Lawyer Sharp's 
wife — says she to me, ^ Nurse, I hope you 
never have nothing to do with things washed 
ashore, for they belong to King George.' 
^ No, never, mum, ' says I, for I was not 
going to contradict a lying-in woman. So, 
Maister Eathe, I hope King George won't 
give you no bad words for having this 
wood." 

" If 'tis belonging to King George," said 
Luke grimly, " let him come down here and 
draw it in himself. I'll warrant he wouldn't 
try a second piece when he'd brought up 
tiie first round the point." 

Mrs. Eye was somewhat comforted by 
this view of the matter, and by the seeming 
indiflference of the fisherman. Luke, the 
cleverest man in the neighbourhood, had 
not let the subject pass without thought. 
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George the Third, however, was the only 
representative of law whom he recognized, 
and some bygone law of Edward the Third 
come down by tradition. Trinity House 
was a myth to him. If King George was 
not likely to trouble himself as to the wreck 
of a nameless vessel, Luke was safe. He 
had a very well-defined idea of the king 
from seeing him swinging on a newly- 
painted sign at Plymouth, in his powdered 
Ld »d pigtail, ^a in the Winder 
uniform, with his profile turned towards the 
spectator. Luke had not looked with too 
much reverence at the vacuous face, which 
expressed simply good-nature. He thought 
he could tackle half-a-dozen such single 
handed. He had a notion, which made him 
uneasy, that the boy he had saved, being the 
only live creature apparently escaped, was 
entitled to all the proceeds of the wreck, an 
idea also traditional, founded on extinct law. 
He regretted that he had wavered in his 
first intention to cast him into the sea. He 
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was haunted by a dreadful suspicion that 
the child, placed on the sands by his father, 
had witnessed the murder, and that the 
terror of it had made him relapse into the 
insensibility which Luke first had mistaken 
for death. 

The horror of his crime, which pursued 
him night and day, could hardly be increased 
by the commission of another murder. Was 
this creature, this infant, whose eye dilated 
with terror at the sight of him, to be 
nurtured by his bread and salt, only to 
grow up till he could put his thoughts into 
intelUgible language, and reveal the guilty 
secret to all his neighbours — ^worst of all, to 
Purity, the wife on whom he doted, and 
who believed in his worth. The thought of 
this possibility often drove him Jfrom his net- 
mending out to the beach, where he some- 
times walked, sometimes ran, to try to get 
rid of the haunting recollection, but with as 
much success as the miserable hare who flies 
for life, but on whose neck the clinging 
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weasel sucks the blood that should supply 
the throbbing heart. 

"The child may die," he said. "The 
Lord may take him to himself." 

Luke had not got rid of the phraseology 
of his childhood, though the religion it 
represented was extinct. It had withered, 
if it had ever taken root, under the keen 
blasts of injustice and poverty. Eeligion 
meant, he conceived, that he should be robbed 
of his just claims; that he and his wife 
should grovel in the dirt, and not have 
bread to eat, whilst his hjrpocritical brother 1 
had abundance. Yet Luke had a vague 
notion of virtue and honour, and for this 
reason the remembrance of his crime was 
grievous ; the burden intolerable. Had he 
killed his man in a fair stand-up fight, with 
his neighbours looking on, and cheering first 
one antagonist and then the other, he would 
have been rather proud than not of his work ; 
but to strike down an unarmed man, just 
having struggled on shore from a contest 
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with the furious and exhausting billows, 
was an act so cruel and cowardly that he 
felt that it excluded him for ever Jfrom any 
hope of reunion with Purity in a future 
existence. In Luke's creed there was no 
repentance. Once fouled by the smear of 
bloodshed, under such circumstances, his 
conscience could never be whitened. Then 
should his present existence be reduced to 
a state of torture, when the torments of hell 
loomed on him in the future ? Oceans of fire, 
spread out as the oceans of water now, sinking 
in them, burnt, but never annihilated, for 
the sin of a moment sentenced to never- 
anding bodily anguish and mental despair. 

" Oh, Great God ! what heart could those 
of thy creatures possess who invented this 
frightful blasphemy?" cried Luke to the 
rocks and the lonely sea shore. " To know 
that I have killed that man is a torture 
which I can never escape, and which no 
burning could increase. Sleeping I act it 
all over again ; waking, I cannot escape 
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from the thought that is driving me mad." 
He raised his voice involuntarily, and the 
echo from the rocks repeated, "Mad!" 
"But he may die. He is but a slight 
child, frail. Oh, that he were dead ! All 
people must die — ^ha! no one can escape 
that. If he were dead, he could not tell 
what he saw — ^if he did see it. I must 
watch him; surely I shall be the first to 
find out when he begins to speak what he 
knows, and if he blabs — well, 'tis as well to 
be hanged for a lamb as a sheep ! " 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" 111 deeds are seldom slow or single, 
But gathering crimes on former wait ; 
The worst 0/ creatures soonest propagate." 

Matthew Locke. 

" There's the corpse a-lying on the beach, 
Maister Kathe. Arn't you a-going up to 
the churchwarden to get the five shillings 
for the news ? " 

Luke started, but remembering, replied, 
^^ I shall only get five shillings if there's 
twenty washed ashore ; so 'tis no use to 
make two bites of a cherry. However, I'll 
go to-day ; the other bodies are gone out to 
sea again, most likely, with the change of 
wind." 
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^^ 'Tis a cruel thing of Providence," 
said Nurse Rye, " to carry them away 
where honest folk can't have the pickings 
of them. Perhaps they'll be washed up 
somewhere on Parr Sands, or by Mevagissy. 
I'm sure we want them as much as any- 
body." 

"Thee haven't done badly," said Luke 
gruffly. 

" No, nor thee," said Nurse Rye, " but 
there's a better to well. Where on earth is 
that boy gone, Maister Luke?" said the 
nurse, after having looked round outside the 
house and behind the piled wood, and along 
the road each way. 

"Upstairs, in bed with my wife," said 
Luke indifferently. 

'^No, that he is not," said the nurse. 
'Tis my belief the child is an innocent, and 
don't know when he's well off, and he has 
wandered away, and has got f razed to death 
on the snow. If I was you, I wouldn't 
have the death of the poor infant on 
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my conscience, Maister Luke, from not 
taking care of him. I'd go out and 
look." 

Luke did not like the reference to his 
conscience; moreover, his footsteps were 
quickened by the guilty hope of finding the 
child dead. He got up directly, leaving his 
unfinished breakfast, and, without answer- 
ing, proceeded to search for the boy. Sud- 
denly he returned. 

" When was he seen last ? " Luke asked. 

Mrs. Eathe said she heard him sobbing 

and calling after somebody just before the 

rush candle went out, about six o'clock this 
morning. 

'' He must have come down and stole out 
when you opened the door in the dark at 
half-past six to let me in." 

Luke turned away. He might have 
wandered very far in three hours. There 
were little prints of his naked feet on the 
snow, going towards the beach. What if 
he went to the edge of the cliff', and fell 
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over ! he suggested to himself with fiendish 
exultation. 

Then he felt ashamed, thinking of his 
own infant at home, and of the shipwrecked 
boy's natural protector, and of where he 
had left him. The sand trodden down on 
his face, a deadly crush of bones on his 
brow. Not in holy sepulchre near the 
resting-place of his kindred, but in that 
lonely cavern, echoing only to the dripping 
rocks and the thunder of the ever-returning 
billows. 

Presently he saw the footprints no longer. 
The snow never hangs long on the beach. 
He must have gone thither. 

Luke breathed short, though he did not 
walk fast, for he found the little indentations 
of the child's naked feet going in the direc- 
tion of the smaller bay. The tide was out, 
and Luke tracked them round the point — 
those tiny pits made by his light pressure, 
which were filled with water as soon as 
made. Now he ran, for he heard a sad and 
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and tremulous cry, as of an injured animal 
who peals out its anguish to the sky, and, 
standing alone on the very spot where his 
father had perished, Luke perceived the 
miserable boy, calling some unknown name 
in piercing accents of terror and sorrow. 
He was in his small night-gown on that 
freezing morning, but he seemed uncon- 
scions of any suffering except that of seve- 
rance from the object his cries evoked. 

Like a dog, by some extraordinary effort 
of instinct or memory, he had found his 
way back to the place where he had last 
seen his father. Luke understood it all 
in a moment. He was filled with rage bom 
of fear. The boy knew all about it, and 
would denounce him when he could talk. 
The child did not hear footsteps behind 
him ; he was looking at the sand and at the 
sea, as if either could give up the dead man 
to his yearning desire. 

"Hah!" cried Luke savagely behind 
him ; and the boy turned, and looked at 
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him with a countenance of rage, defiance, 
and despair. The blood of brave men 
coursed through his young veins. He 
thought Luke would kill him, and he would 
not cry. The fisherman snatched him up in 
his arms. His determination, formed a 
minute before, was to clamber with him to 
the top of the rock called the Cow-and-Calf, 
and fling him over. Not a word was 
spoken by either. As Luke strode towards 
the rock, now left partially bare by the re- 
treating tide, suddenly he was arrested by a 
familiar voice. 

" Lord sake, Maister Luke, what do you 
mean by carrying the poor child out to sea 
in his night-gown? Catch his death of 
cold.'' 

Luke turned, and the boy's face bright- 
ened from its fixed death-like appearance 
to a glow of hope. He struggled to get to 
Nurse Rye. 

"I only meant to frighten the young 
brute," he answered sullenly. 
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^' Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self; and he an orphan and an innocent." 

Luke turned and walked in a direction 
from his cottage ; and the woman wrapping 
her apron over the now sobbing child, who 
nestled his head under her chin and clung 
to her for protection, carried him home and 
deposited him in his usual resting-place— 
Purity's bed. 

When he was safe, nurse sat down by the 
fire, of which, now Luke was absent, she 
had ftdl enjoyment. She was greatly dis- 
quieted, being very poor, and being depen- 
dent on the kindness of any creatures 
stronger than herself for many comforts ; she 
could not drag in a sieve of pilchards, and 
was grateful to Luke, who always gave her 
enough for her present need and for her 
winter store, when he had any luck in the 
fishery. Then the piled stack of wood out- 
side her door, she owed to him. To hint 
her suspicions by anything that would lead 
to inquiry and possible detection would be, 
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besides being ungrateful, like killing the 
goose who laid for her such golden eggs. 
But the boy must not suffer ; she must con- 
trive to let Maister Kathe feel that she 
would not allow the boy's life to be tam- 
pered with. She thought how precarious 
were her own means of subsistence ; and 
she needed the recollection which arose as 
a barrier between her prudence and her 
wishes; she could not feed and clothe the 
lad as he grew up. She was no scholar^ 
and could not teach him more than 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on ; 
One to read and one to write. 
And one to guard my soul this night ;" 

and a stray verse or two of the morning 
hynm. 

" Maister Luke could read and write a bit, 
and so could the missus — ^just bootiful. If 
missus take to the boy now, he'll be well 
off; but I misdoubt her thinking of any- 
thing but the babe just born. Maybe she'll 
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think more about the poor lad when she 
gets up." 

When she had made up her mind, she 
was restless till she had spoken it. She 
waited till Luke came in silent and sullen, 
and sat down to some steaming potatoes 
flavoured with a bit of bacon. When he 
had eaten his fill, she said, 

" Maister Eathe, I don't think you fancy 
that poor boy. I wish you would take 
kindly to him ; for you are a fisherman, and 
the Lord's will that throwed him on this 
shore might send a storm to sink you to 
the bottom of the sea ; and then who would 
work for your missus and the babe upstairs ? 
I hope I shall live to look after him a little 
myself, though I'm not so young as I used 
to be. Only Maister Bathe, I should not 
choose that he should be frightened by 
being held over the sea, or any such bad 
tricks as that. And now, Maister Rathe, 
you know a bit of my mind. It's cruel to 
play jokes, or to frighten a poor infant, who 
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is I believe an innocent, and deaf and dumb 
into the bargain ; so he never will be able 
to speak up for himself, or to complain 
when he is ill-used any more than a dumb 
animal," she added craftily, 

" I suppose if I had wanted to hurt the 
lad," replied Luke, greatly comforted by 
this view of the matter, as he had much 
reliance on Nurse Eye's wisdom and ex- 
perience, I should not have brought him 
home when he was half dead, and restored 
him to life again. He's a cankered little 
varmint; but he won't get any kicks or 
cuffs from me if he minds his manners, and 
don't drive me out to look for his d — d 
little carcase before I've finished my break- 
fast." 

Better days were in store for the young 
castaway. Purit|y' gained strength, and 
Nurse Bye bespoke her care for the child. 

"Very like Maister Luke thinks he's one 
too many, missus ; he've got no mother, poor 
boy ! No, nor father neither. Give an eye 
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to him when you are about ; no one can tell 
what's in store for your own dear babe." 

Purity wept, and held her child closer to 
her breast. 

Nurse saw the movement. "Bless you, 
that won't do it! Many and many a 
mother have I seen holding their little 
infants squeezed up tight against them, as if 
death could not take them then ; but she's a 
healthy babe, and please. God she will do 
well. 'Twas orphans I was a-thinking of. 
I slapped a little thing once that had no 
mother — only a mother-in-law. I've never 
forgot that slap ; often and often it makes 
me turn over and over in the night to think 
of it ; and what a brute I was, and the poor 
child only a mother-in-law, as didn't care 
for her ; and nobody to speak up for her or 
say that I was a brute — as I was. Think 
of this, my dear, when you get about ; that 
when you come to die, you may not be 
ashamed to meet that poor boy's mother 
afore the judgment-seat." 
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When Nurse Eye went back to her 
cottage for an hour or so, she always took 
the castaway with her, to keep him out of 
mischief, she told Purity. And this was 
true, but in another sense from that in 
which Purity understood it. 

Luke determined to go to Plymouth as 
soon as the wind permitted, to dispose of 
his precious stones. He had another reason. 
He could not bear to attend the service of 
his infant's christening. At the expiration 
of a month, he knew that Purity would 
take the child to the church, which was a 
considerable distance inland, and expect 
him to go with her. She would " pay her 
vows in the sight of the congregation," i,e,^ 
" be churched," and the babe should be 
christened. Luke felt as though he should 
profane the church and bring a curse down 
on his new-bom daughter. How could he, 
with his hands stained by innocent blood, 
kneel and pray for her being brought up to 
lead a holy life ? It seemed such sacrilege 
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that, with that superstition which influenced 
the conviction not only of Luke but of all 
his locality, it would be a bringing down 
divers diseases and sundry kinds of death 
on the innocent object of the ceremony. 

When Purity heard of his intention, she 
begged her husband to return by the 
twenty-fifth of January. He gave a short 
laugh, and looked at the sky. 

'^ The wind is very shifty," he said ; 
^^ don't wait for me if I am not here." 

^^ Must thou go before the christening? 
Oh, Luke ! won't thou stay to see thy first- 
born taken into the bosom of the church ? " 

'^ No, I will not," and Luke had an ugly 
obstinate expression in his face, which 
Purity had learnt to fear, and which reduced 
her to silence. 

After a few minutes' pause, she said 
again, 

'' What shall we call the little girl, Luke?'^ 

^^What thee like," he answered sul- 
lenly." 
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" The boy must have some name to go 
by/' she suggested timidly. 

" Let him be called Noel Winter/' replied 
the fisherman, ^^ as he came on shore on 
Christmas Day ; but you can't have him 
christened," 

" Of course not," replied Purity, not in 
the least understanding why, but with the 
acquiescence one gives to an angry man or a 
maniac. 

She must name her child as she liked, 
and in truth she wa« not sorry to have the 
permission. She had half feared that Luke, 
who never had spoken of the anger he felt 
towards his mother to his wife, might 
have sufficient filial reverence left in his 
heart, to wish to make the birth of his girl 
a token that he had no longer any ill-feel- 
ing towards his own family, by calling the 
child Hepzibah. She little knew what was 
passing in his mind, nor how the crime 
which he had committed, had hardened 
his heart towards Amos and everything 
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connected with his own family, whose in- 
justice had, as he believed^ precipitated him 
into sin; as the crime he had committed 
filled him with self-loathing, the fury which 
possessed him against his living brother and 
his dead mother was inexpressible. How 
little Purity knew when, raising herself on 
her bed, she listened to the tossings and 
mutterings of her husband, separated from 
her by half an inch of wainscot, of the 
scenes in which his guilty memory was re- 
tracing his past acts! 

Sleep was the signal of his torture ; when 
awake he could put his boat to sea in a 
strong wind, and contend against adverse 
elements, to distract his mind from the 
secrets of that aerie cayem; but in sleep 
he was bound hand and foot, as it were, and 
compelled, with glaring and unclosing eyes, 
to witness his own act — an act so needless, 
as it seemed now — so cowardly, so terrible, 
that must make this life a curse, and fatu- 
rity a hopeless succession of agonies— an 
eternity of torment. 



^ 
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In sleep, he stands again, and gloats over 
the broken open chest, with its bags of 
gleaming gold. The voice of the victim 
now commands him to forbear. The ragged 
fragment of stone is in his hand. He hurls 
it, and the man falls. Luke in his sleep 
groaas, and staads aghast, conscious of the 
splash of blood on his brow, of which, in 
reality, he had been unaware. He sees the 
blood oozing on to the troubled sands. In 
Ms dream, the eyes of the terrified child 
are open, and watching him ; for suspicion 
waking, has ripened that terror into a cer- 
tainty when he slumbers, whilst, with the 
aghast eyes of the boy still watching him, 
he takes the feet of the bleeding body, 
which leaves a red track on the sand, and 
drags it within the cavern. Then the dream 
leaps onward. The child is seated on the 
nurse's lap, pointing his small finger at the 
criminating spot. Then it is early morning, 
and the boy stands on the wet sands as if 
searching for the spot where his father^s 
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body disappeared. Luke seizes him — ^he 
will suffocate that accusing voice ; with 
the rushing waters, he will blind those 
eyes with sand. He skims along the beach 
towards the sea. He has no difficulty in 
mounting that precipitous cliff He holds 
the boy suspended over the billows, for a 
moment, in doubt. Then he drops him into 
the waves, and sees them suck him down 
imder the rocks. He feels that now he is 
safe — ^he is seated by the side of Purity. 
What darkens the light at the window? 
What are these men pressing in at the 
door ? They are constables, come to arrest 
him for murder ; for the murder of his first 
victim. What is that dripping, shivering 
thing, with white lips which try to witness 
against him in half-articulate soimds ! It is 
the boy whom he saved and destroyed. 

The village are aghast at the revelation, 
all but one. 

Luke Bathe was up to any row, but all 
was fair and aboveboard. 
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The old nurse stands silent when Lake 
turns to her, appealingly. He clings to 
the door-posts; the men strike down his 
hands from their clasp ; his head swims — 
they are squeezing his wrists into the hand- 
cuffs — he feels he is falling. A voice plain- 
tive, and shrill with agony — ^the voice of 
Purity shrieks aloud — ' Mercy ! mercy ! 
Luke ! Luke ! he is innocent,' and he 
starts up, awakened by Purity's cries to 
him, and by the knocking of her knuckles 
against the wainscot, which dispelled the 
nightmare. 

" Oh ! thank God ! 'twas all a dream" she 
heard him say. For an instant he believed 
that his crime had no existence but in 
that hideous chimera. 

How little Purity knew of her husband's 
thoughts ! 

How little we, any of us, understand 
what is passing in the breast which beats 
against our own ! We hold the hand ; we 
feel the pulsations of the labouring heart, 
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which, like conscience, is never at rest, 
but the secrets of that heart we can 
never unravel. Speech but enfolds them 
more dexterously. Knock, but the door 
is only more carefully barred against the 
effort to unclose it, and shall be ever 
thus till the great day, when that which is 
hidden by each shall be revealed to all. 
For Purity, this reserve was fortunate for 
her peace, fortunate for her life. Her clear 
spirit would have sunk extinguished in the 
foul atmosphere of that sin-tainted soul had 
she known it. 

She was full of pity for his disturbed 
slumbers ; yet pure as her name betokened 
her to be, Purity was but mortal, and would 
have shrunk from revealing all her little 
secrets to Luke. One, the fact that she 
had accepted alms from Amos, which she 
never thought that pitiful creature would 
have revealed ; the other, and graver sin was 
that she was conscious that a rival love had 
sprung up in her breast, and that Luke's 
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was now a divided sovereignty with the 
little bald-headed baby. 

How delightful it was to feel the clasp of 
the small fingers, pink naturally, but be- 
coming white at the nails from the intensity 
of their pressure ! How glorious were those 
deep blue eyes, which always look dark, 
because so little light is admitted between 

ft 

the little compressed slits in the face, 
called by courtesy, eyelids ! And then, oh 
the joy ! when the diminutive creature 
laughs — ^a laugh which begins with a coo, and 
an arching of the upper lip, which projects 
on this occasion as far as the snub nose — 
and ends with a revelation of the toothless 
gums, divine to the mother's eye, but ludic- 
rous, like the toothless chuckle of age, to 
any but maternal contemplation. 
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